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“COMB BACK, COME BACK ; I GANNOT LET YOU GO,” SAID PAULINE, IMPLORINGLY. 


PAULINE. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


(Cmeluded.) 
CHAPTER IV, 


In the middle of May a promenade concert was 
Mr, Ainslie in his own grounds, and 


hie rye . i Ap gman to 

been captured by a fat dowager, 
‘and Alison followed with Stuart, Girls ant bee 
laughed, flirted to their hearts’ content, or sat 


a in sé, listening to the popular airs 
peice the band, 
“Oh, Miss Fossavet, this is awful,” eatd Den- 


ail, languidly, “I feel like Horace Walpole— 
this [have mardered a man named ‘Banu!’ and 


, 


now his ghost haunts me ; that I have people in 
my pockets, and on my shoulders, [ should like 
to get free of them for a time ; to find myself on 
& desert island would be bliss indeed.” 

Pauline lifted gravest eyes to his. 

“Mr, Ardoyne, ‘you are an arrant hypocrite. 
You wear your mak even to your best friends, and 
so often wound them.” 

One moment the cynicism left his face, and 
he seemed aboud to speak earnestly ; bub just 
then Mr. Fogsanet, having rid himself of his 
do r, joined them with the question,— 

ee] aoune tae we tated,” P uline 

were ” Pauli 
agree pe ‘i hay 

Ao il remarked in a casual way,— 

“I will look for them—they would be easily 
lost in this crowd ; but first let me fiud you a 
seat, Iam sure Miss Fossanet is tired.” 

He discovered one under a great chestnut, and 
leaving father and daughter went in search of the 
truant couple, 





He moved through the gay crowd with languid 





ease and inscrutable face, bub his heart was black 
with rage-against Stuart, and scorn for Alison's 
weakness. 


For a time he was unsuccessful in his search, 
although he left no walk unseanned. But finally 
he thought of an arbour hidden away oom 
trees and bushes, where he and Stuart had 
many & pleasant morning. 3 

So he hastened io that direction, and parting 
the thick growth .of bushes made for the 
arbour. He paused a moment as the sound of 
@ woman's voice, broken with sighs and tears, 
stole oud on the balmy air. 

“Ob, you are very cruel! and we wrong him 
by these confidences and stolen meetings. He 
has been most good and generous to me, and 
Pauline is an angel. No, I will not see you alone 
any more: i aaj weak—have pity!” 

Denzil started forward, waiting to hear no 
more; and when they: ssw his stern white face 
Stuart started up with an osth, while Alison 
crouched down with’ bidden eyes, crying bro- 


kenly,— 


Se ee 


See ee et ee 


i nnn i aie ete ne ee 


Oe ee ee ak ame hm mi 


a ne tn ten nts ti 
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“Ah, Heaven | I am ruined—ruined |” 

“You have broken faith with me,” Ardoyne 
anid, hoarsely,.. “You area scoundrel and a 
knave; but I shall epeak to you some other time. 
Madam,” turning to Alison, *I will take you to 
your husband,” 

He drew her hand in his arm, and bidding her 
make an effort to appear calm, took her into the 
open ground; and began piloting” his way through 
the crowd, i 

“Ob,” she eaid, falteringly, “how you must 
scorn me ; what are you going to do} shall you 
tell him of my wicked weakness }” 

“ Heaven knows I will spare you if I can; but 
I have had no time for thought. I dine at Rook- 
wood to-day—give me half au hour if possible ; 
remember, if you refuse I must disclose: what I 
kvow for his sake and for hers,” 

“‘ T have been very guilty, very weak, but Iam 
not so wicked az you believe me, I have tried to 
do my duty, tried to avoid Stuart.” 

“Hush!” he said, a oh hear yon,” 
and led her back to her hus 


Stuart did not join Pauline some con- 


siderable time, and pleaded th disposition as | 


the cause of hie silence, and forthe ‘same reason 
he absented himself from Rookwood that evening. 

Determined at any riek to speak to Alison about 
her unworthy conduct, Denzil lured her ont 
upon the terrace, leaving Pauline to entertain 
her father. ; 

“We've state secrets to ciccusr,” he said, 
with a careless laugh, agd they passed out 
together. 

Por a time both were silent, then he said,— 

“Mrs, Fossanet, I do not wish to stand in the 
capacity of judge, but that of friend, to yoy, and 
you are doing a very foolish and wicked in 
encouraging Ainalie’s attentions,” ‘ 

“Encouraging them!" she echoed, piteously. 
“Oh, indeed, you wrong me; ever since I. came 
here I have done my beat to avoid him; bit] am 
neither clever nor sttong, and—and ——-” she 
paused fre age Se, ie paler,” 

“ And you : onee, if nob now,” 
pityingly. ‘‘ iknow your story, and am sorry 
for you ; but having married Mr. Fosstne} you 
must pay him the duty that fe his due and 
should have ro to say to another man) that 
he may not bear. If to-day’s story were known 
you would lose all a woman prizes, and Stuart 
Ainslie is worth no sacrifice, however small. 
Weak, vacillatin g, fickle, thinking ‘all charms 
divine but those he bas just won,’ and, pardon 
me, you are treading on the brink of a fearful 

pice, Be warned before it is too late.” 

A sort of weak wonder filled her mind as she 
listened to the grave, earnest voice she had never 
heard speak before save in cynical or languid 
tones, 

Oh!” she said, “I will do my best to atone 
for my sin; but ob, Heaven! how wretched I 
am i” 

** Better be miserable than guilty ; remember, 
if your meetings with Stuart Ainslie were dis. 
covered, you would have brought anguish and 
shame to those who hold you dear—to your hus- 
band, to Miss Fossanet.” 

“ Heaven bless her!” she cried, “I will] not 
bring trouble to her.” 

Long and earnestly he talked with her, then 
took her back to the house. 

Mr. Fossanet asked with laughing curiosity 
what they had found to talk sbout, and Denzil 
covered his compenion’s confusion by answering 
lightly, — 

a eee and Stwart.” 

© sought an early opportunity to speak to 
his one time friend; but he resented his “in- 
wynans ce” hotly, saying there was no cause 
& 

He and Alison had been talking of the past, 
which he admitted was foolish, and she had mis- 
understood him and accused him of cruelty. 
As for “ stolen meetings,” that was an exaggerated 
term applied by her to the chance interviews 
they had had; and in future he would thank 
Denzil to trouble his head about his own affairs, 

And after that there was neither peace nor 
friendship between the mev, and Panline won- 
dered why Stuart spoke so ecornfully of Denzil, 
aod why he (Denzi!) never sppeared at Rook- 


wood when there was the sumallest chance of 
meeting him, ; 


She tried ‘to. make peace, bub. 


E 


Ardoyne bad grossly ineulted him, she was 


obliged to. desist... There was & 
Alison she could not understand, 
she found her in tears, and she seemed always 





anxious to avoid Stuart ; she Pa thinner, 
and her beauty ‘took “a more “appearance |. C) ‘and- ‘foen 
than ever. Guts of her past happy life, which had in- 
“Father,” Paaline said one day, “I don’t | complete until Stuart’s love 
wand to alarm you, but I think is nob } it sienna 's cb aeliRereniaiaed 
Id wae quite late when she composed 


uite 2 Se he ee 

So Thomas Fossaned went to his girl-wife, 

* Pauline has been telling me you are not well 
{I should have »een it myself), and she advises 
Ba apn into bitter weeping, 

‘0 ® ter 
and clinging about him implored him never to 
leave her, *‘ nod even for an hour,” saying she 
felt insecure when he was a' 
always to love her, ‘although Iam not a good 
wife,” 
as 


fast approsching it was out of the tion 
that they should leave Rookwood, st least for a 
fi ‘ 


One evening Ella Marshall, Pauline’s foeter 
sister, was 


aba nee, and with a vague throb of 
tor the uta te i 
“ That is Mr, Ainslie ; but who fs the woman, 





dou 
but she felt certain he was Stuart Ainslie. 
Ske reached Rookwood and hurried through 


the grounds, and glanclog towards the drawing- 
room, where the windows were open and still un- 

saw Stuart bending over Pauline in 
an attitude of love, 

**T muat have been mistaken,” she thought in 
a relieved way, and went down to the servants’ 
hall; bud later on she remembered some little 
ma duty, and went running upstairs to 

orm it, 

She went swiftly and lightly, and on the first 
landing overtook Mrs, Fossanet, who turned a 
= pate _ upon her. 

“Is It you, Ellat” she questioned, pantingly. 
“IT am tired and ili; please help me to my 
room!” and she caught at the girl's arm for 
support, and when she saw LElla’s surprised 
look as her eyes rested on bonnet and mantle, 
she added, — 

‘+My head ached so dreadfully I went into the 
groun Don’t tell Mise Fossanet, it would 
alarm her needlessly.” 

Ella’s face was white as she answered,— 

‘«T shall not tell her, madam.” 

Doyo alone she wrestled with the thought in 


heart. 

“Tt could not be,” she whispered, “it could 
nod be ! ise wicked one moment to believe 
in,” * 

But she was depressed and {ll at ease all that 


night. 
Tins hon teslebt: deen .cpad ak anh hae woe 
marked by restless gaisty on Stuart’s part, and 
happy contentment on Pauline’, She 
no fear, or shadow of fear, her 
future. She loved Stuart xo entirely, trusted 
him eo. implicitly, ‘and he ; love 
and trust.” What then could be the result of 
their union but 
So her wedding 


breakfast, 
she wished, eo that there was nothing to mar her 
content. 





A dozen times Filla bad held the ivory eatin 





y 
herself for sleep, and the tired eyes closed readily, 
so that soon ehe was dreaming happy dreams of 
days spent wholly with Stuart, ih 
As the first streak of light crept into Eila’s 
room she woke, and drawing the’ curtains 


; imploring him | into the 


i 
bE 


tray fell from her hands, 
the cup ith telter, and the estes 






At the sonnd'of: / 
and started up in her) 
what {ft pepe ny rom 
was a gm ds ae, | 


me. I—I am afraid I don’t quite giasp ite mean- 
ing,” and he thrust the paper inte her hand. 6. 
wae blotted and blurred with many tears, and the 
writing was irregular, but ahe recognised it at @ 
0 a a Full of terrible fear, she began: 
tor — 

“ Oh} how shall I tell you what you seon will 
know from others ? how epesk of the shame and 
py eying les ye ou t I would to Heaven 
I had never been born ; Ot see you 
had never cast your heart upon me, I never 
was worthy you, and I did not love you. I have 
tried to be a good wife, I have tried to be true 
to Pauline, but I am weak, oh ! so wickedly weal 
~—and he is strong. When you wake I shall be 


goue away, 
«Oh! if you cannot f (aad that I, dere 
not hope), pity me for my If only I had pot 
been coerced into marriage with Is 

be.a good and pure woman ; 1. 
could I think I should fall se lew? io 
—if words from such a guilty wreich as I may 
reach. her—that I strove to remember always 
that he was her accepted lover, soon to be 
husband.” aye 
There the reader threw her bauds above her 
head, and cried In a low intense volee,--, | 





_ "Ob, Heaven! what doce it meant", snd 


of as 


meerearere roe 


Sere += Free 
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then, with white face and quivering lips read 
ON tS 

“But E loved him, and in the old days before 
che saw her he loved me ; and now I go with him 
‘to another land where my shame ‘not be 


Pauline cast down the paper, and, 
father, bi 


‘her agony; as he lay back with set, white lips and 
vstaring eyes. The girl baside him rocked to and 
fro, making no moan, shedding no tear, for the 
arrow had pierced too deeply for cries or lament- 
ations, She heard ber father groan—‘ Oh, 
Heavens my wife, my Alison !"’ and could nob 
-comfort him, could nob look up because of the 
blind agony and ehame that had fallen upon her. 
She heard the sound of the bridesmaids’ voices, as 
eeaeret over their toilets; she heard the 
ati of: servants below, and whispered to 
her stricken heart, ‘“My wedding-day.. Ob, 
Heaven t” 

She yeemed paralyeed with woe, and when her 
“father put out his hand and touched her, wailing 
—“ Have you es og | to. say? Oh! comfort 
me, comfort me!” She looked up in a dull, 
— way, scarcely comprehendiug what he 
sai 

“Sheiis gone, Pauline, Ob! ‘the agony of it, 
Oh 4 the bitter, bitter shame!” - 

Ab the last words tremor ran through all her 
frame, and her eyelids quivered. 

“ What shall we teli them?!” referring to his 
, * How cover our dishonour? Oh Heaven | 
that he were here now, that he were at my 
mercy,” he started up, the veins all swollen and 
knotted on his temples. 

** Father,” she moaned, and stretched herarms 
“to bitas+Pather |" 

At that dear word he turned, and stooping, 
esught her in bis arms, raised her from her 
knees, clasped her to him, and burst into the 
hoarse, terrible sobs of an outraged broken-down 


man. 

She kissed him, butishe could sey no word of 
consolation. \Her heart was too stricken for 
speech, or any feeling save that of her own woe; 
and so he on, and she clung about him as 
‘his tears fell upon her bosom. 

At last she drew him into # chair, and with a 
great and terrible effort, spoke— 

“Who! will tell them?” referring to their 


up the letter she had not yet finished reading, 


then turving, slowly left the room, and went 


downstatra. met her close by the library, 

“Oh, Mies Pauline! she cried, in alarm, 
BE gcse papers be oe Oh! you are 

4 on your -day.”’ 

Pauline shivered, but she asked, apathet!- 
cally, “ Who has arrived, Ella?” 

“Only Mc. Ardoyne, yet, mise,” wondering 
&t the seemingly irrelevant question. 

“Send him to me at once,” and she entered 
‘the library, where Denzil soon joined her. 

A shocked exclamation broke from him as he 
saw her altered face; but she advancing quietly 
gove Aligon’s letter into his hand. 

“Read that,” she said. Her voice was dull 
rn cy and his heart throbbed with anxiety 

lor her. 

"You are very ill,” he said, but she inter- 
rTupted— ; 

* Don't notice me,” and he bézan to read the 
harriedly:written note. When he had finished 
‘there was silence for the spacs of a minute, 
‘then he said—" 

“Ab Heaven, that this should be. Pauline, 
what chall Ivsay to you!” and his dusky face 
glowed with something far than mere 
batt me not appear to no 


by her name, bat she began to. speak | 


“Tat glad youhave come, How strange it is 
that ia “trouble I should appeal to you for 


falling on |. 
bid her face in her 


8 


ie Pete don’t. think I could meet our gueste 
~-I don’t think I cvuld the story of her 
shame—and his desertion, Oh, Mr, Ardoyne, 
both so well,” and here for the 
volee broke, aud died utterly out. 

ar, and her hand, and at 
2¢ seamed to gather strength, and so 


* 4 


presume too far, please tell me, I shall 
offended—but if you would tell them 


-——nor any day 

1 and the purple 

anguish and stricken pride. 

you. wish,” and there was 

no touch of } the grave, low tones. 

“Leave all tome, Pauline; I can’t say anything 

to comfort you ; can do nothing to help either 

you or yourfather, Heavens! that I could ; but 

use me as your friend—your elave. Let me 
stand in the place of a brother and son.” 

He paused, and took her cold fingera in his 
strong, warm clasp. 

“Ab, would to Heaven that I could bear your 

in,” and lato her eyes atole a surprised look, 

ut she only said,— 

“You are very good. Please don’t think me 
2 ing that Leay so little, Now go to them, 
and let no one come to me yet.” 

He went out, and she closed and locked the 
door behind him, then throwing herself upon 4 
a yp bed . long time. with nmol face, 
seareely ng, making no outcry, the 
slim, white hande were clenched as in mortal 
agony, and the little teeth pressed cruelly into 
the beautiful nether lip. 

She rose at last, looking stricken and old, and 
walked to the window, through which the Jane 
sun came in a yellow flood of light, that encircled 
her form and face, bethed her every limb in its 
glory ; then the stiliness of her manner waa 
stirred, and she threw oud her hands before her 
with a low cry of,— 

Stuart, Stuart.” Oh, heavens! where is the 
man I Joved {” 

Later on she heard the sound of carriage 
wheels, and knew thatone by one the gueate 
were departing in silence and pity for her. P 

She thanked them mutely in. her heart for 
their merey, and when the last sound had died 
away she crept upstaira likea guilty thing to her 
father’s room, te find him lying on his bed with 
Denzil beside bim. 

“TT have taken the liberty to. send for Dr. Beck, 
Don’t be alarmed. I think your father has only 
swooned,”’ i 

* Heaven is merciful to him,” she said." Ab, 
if I.could forget—if I could.” 

Ob, that long and terrible day; Pauline 
thought it would never close. Towards evening 
Mr, Fossanet implored to be left alone, so she 
stole out to thank Denzil for his help, and pray 
him to come on the morrow. Then she went to 
her room and tried to sleep, hoping so te forget 
her misery. 

But sleep would not come to her, and she lay 
with wide-open eyes watching the shadows the 
moon cast about room. 

She had not drawn down her blind, and she 


2 
iff 
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her eyes, and trembled with sickening fear. 

In that hour second. sight was morcifu 
granted her, and she saw her father standing wi 
ee Se eee eee seaee still, deep, 

ing pool, He was knee-deep in ferns and 


Ah, she knew the spot well. She had visited 
it often. His face was turced in the direction of 
home, and his lips moved as if in farewell. 

She tried to convince herself thai her mind 
atrove to think of other 


Aipeiinmeneraiitl lek:snd hee beata voce’, 


she to the floor, and hastily dressing, } 
her father _! 


"a room. 





head upon the lintel, eck and giddy, then she 
went in to find the room empty. 

She flew downstairs; slip: bolts and bats 
with trembling fingers, and passed out swiftly 
into the pale glory of the Juno night, © Om and 
on, fear lending speed to her feet—on and on, 
through garden and park, down the long, un- 
lovely village street, and out upon the level 
moor, and then she came to a endden pause, 
because a hand was on her shoulder, and a voiee 
said, entreatingly,— 

‘Pauline |” 

She turned to confront Denzil. Fora moment 
he looked aa though he feared for her reason: 
Her face was white and wild, and a great borror 
was frozen In the lovely eyes. She was but 
partially dreased, wore no hat, and her long black 
hair streamed all around her, waving in heavy 
masses about the superb shoulders and supple 
waist. 

“What does this mean?’’ he ‘questioned, 
gently; and she, with paseionate fear in her voice, 
auswered,— 

“My father! Ah! I dare not stay! Come 
with me if you-wil!, and I will tell you all as we 


He hurried on beside her, Hstening to her 
wild story, almost wondering she should sobelieve 
what seamed to him the cruel fancy of a brain 
diseased, 

Mr, Fossanet was missing, but in all probability 
he was far nearer home than she ; bu? the young 
man drew her hand in bisarm, and ‘id nod 
attempt to dissuade her from the journey, seeing 
nothing else would content her, 

Stillon, The wild flowers fell and died under 
theic hurryivog feet, and now ‘the moor was 
crossed, and they came to a narrow well between 
an ‘avernue.of trees and shrubs, 

‘Pauline led the way, and Denzil could scarce}, 
follow, so quickly she went. Out of the wal 
now, aud in a little dell where the trees grew so 
thickly, and the brambles so covered the ground 
that their clothes were torn, their hands stratched 
and bleeding. ' 

One moment they paused under a low. growing 
cheatnus,'end « terrible revulsion of feeliog made 
Denzil blind and giddy for » moment, Before 
them stretched the pool of Pauline’s vision, and 
thers, kace-deep in ferns, stood her unhappy 
father, his face turned homewarda, 

“ Good Heaven!” he said, and made a forward 
step, bud the woman beside him caught his 
hand. 

“Stay!” she whispered, ‘Make no noise, If 
I need you I will call, but don’t let him see you 

et,” 

He bowed ia aign of obedience, and stoopitg 
very low, screening, herself behind bushes and 
ferns, she crept over the ground, almost afraid to 
breathe lest ber father should hear and take that 
terrible plunge before she could reach him. 

She was obliged to describe a circle to escape 
detection, and so was longer in reaching him. 
Denzil stood watching with, bated. breath and 
strained eyes, and suddenly, with an inarticulate 
cry, like thit ofa hurt auimal, Mr. Fossanet 
threw up his arms, Denzil sprang forward, but 
already Pauline bad grasped her father’s hand, 
and throwing herself upon him, prevented that 
desperate leap. 

The violence of the shock was so great that 
both fell to the ground, and before either could 
rise the young man bad drawn near and stood 
behind Pauline. 

* Father!" she moaned. “ Oh, my dear—my 
dear | come away from this dreadful water! It 
is I who speak—I, your Pauline! Dear, come 
with me.” 

He lifted himself upon his elbow and looked at 
her with wild eyes. 

“What are you doing here!” he asked, 
hoarsely, his fingers straying sbout his throat. 
“@) home—go home! Leave me alone—leave 
me alone!” his voice rising to an impotent wail ; 
but she clung tohim with tender hands, and in 
her rity for him—her passiouate love—forgot 

her own woe. 

“My dear, it is very late, and we shall be 
missed, Let me help you to rise. There, that 


‘ig better. Lean on me—so,” bub he feebly 
answered 
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“T shall not return any more. I came here to 
end itall. Let me die in peace. I can’t bear 
my shame and misery,” and he tried to thrust 
her away; but she c'uug the closer, frightened by 
the wildness of his eyes. 

“I shall never leave you,” she said, in a broken 
volce, ‘‘ If you remain bere I shall stay to watch 
by you—to save you from yourself. Heaven 
sent me to you. Ah, dear, you would not leave 
me to bear my sgony alone?” . 

Bat he put her away fiercely. 

** Why did you bring him to the house? Why 
‘were you so blind ? Ob, Heaven! Oh, Heaven!” 
and broke into a horrible maniacal laugh. 

She drew near and kissed him, He turned, 
and would have wade his escape, but Denzil 
sprang forward, seized him in his arms, and held 
him tightly, despite his frantic efforts for free- 


In vain he raved, and struck wildly at the 
dark stern face that, despite its sternness, had a 
look of pity on it, 

He held him so until his struggles grew 
fainter ; then he drew hin: down, exhausted and 
breathless upon the bank, still grasping him by 
the arm. 

“Let me go,” and thevoice was thin and quaver- 
ing as an old man’s. ‘Life ia too hard, Have 
pity on me, and let me end it,” 

“ Sir,” gravely and compassionately, ‘‘ we are 
here to save you—to take you back. Have you 
no thought for your daughter? Do you not 
know her anguish is as keen as yours? Remem- 
ber how she has forgotten her woe in yours.” 

“Oh!” cried the white faced woman beside 
him, ‘‘ don’t speak of me now,” but Denzil was 
wiser than she in this, 

** The man was her lover, and a double portion 
of the burden falls on her. You must endure to 
live for her sake, I will not speak of comfort to 
you now, that would be to mock your grief with 
empty words ; but you must try to hope that in 
the future some small peace and pleasure may 
come to you through your child,” 

But the elder man stretched oni his hand and 
walled in an imbecile way, broke into senile sobs, 
grasped at his daughter's skirts, and buried his 
stricken face in them. 

Gently she dieevgaged herself from him, then, 
kneeling, spoke ; and Denzil’s heart stirred at 
the tenderness of the rich, low voice that strove 
to carry in it no tale of personal pain. 

“My darling,” she said, and laid her cheek to 
his, “ we are waiting—-Mr, Ardoyne and I. Let 
us go home.” 

“T am very tired,” weakly ; "do as you like,” 
And they raised him from the ground. 

Denzil put an arm about him, and Pauline 
clasped his right hand with her slim fingers, and 
little by little they drew him from the spot. 

Once Denzil looked Into hie face. It was vacant 
and perplexed, as though he strove to remember 
what had passed, and the young man feared for 
the giri’s future, 

“ Heaven help her; he fs mad!” he thought, 
and dared not let her see his face lest she should 
guess the dreadful truth from him. 

Over the solitary moor—moonlit io longer now, 
for the first rosy flush of dawn had crept over the 
aky, and here and there a bird, awaking, called 
on its mate to rise. 

“Faster,” Pauline whispered. with parched 
lips, “‘ faster, the village will soon be astir ;” 
and they quickened their steps, Mr. Fossanet 
complaining feebly that there was no need for 
haste, and he could not walk so fast as they. 

Pauline gave a frightened look into his face, 
then glanced at Denzil, who would nob meet her 


eyes. 

At last they reached Rookwood, snd found 
some of the servants up, they having been roused 
by the noise Pauline had made in withdrawing 
boilte ; the gir) waved them back and half drew, 
half led her father in; then she turned to 
Denzil. 

“ Heaven bless you for your goodness,” she said, 
her weary eyes meeting his a moment; “I wand 
to thank you, but I can’t.” 

He grasped her hand, 

“Say nothing more ; I could have done no 
jew. Let me ttay with you until he fs quite 
calm.” . 








‘“*No, no; you are tired, and must have rest ; 
I think he will not be violent agalo, and I shall 
not leave him ; but you may send Doctor Beck if 
you will.” . 

Mr, Ainslie called on his old friend, but was 
told he could not see him; the proud man was 
ashamed to meet old acquaintances since Stuart’s 
crime, but he clung on to the Rookwood people and 
found no comfort save in Pauline. Ib wounded 
him cruelly that she would not admit him to her 
father’s room, until a mysterious rumour ran 
through the village and came at last to him. He 
went at once to Pauline, 

“ Is this true that they are saying In the vil- 
lage i” 

Her face went white as a lily, and the an- 
guish of her eyes emote on his hear>, and held him 
dumb, 

“It is true,” she sald, shiveringly, “he is mad ; 
and they give no hope of his recovery.” 

She did not break down, neither cried out nor 
wept, and Mr. Ainslie could say nothing; he 
caught up bis hat, and drawing it low over his 
eyes hurried out with an awful cry in his heart 
of, “ Ob, my sou, my son! Oh ! worse, far worse 
than murderer.” 

Then Denzil came, and when he looked into the 
beautiful anguished face he cursed himeelf for 
his impotence to help her. 

“ What hope is there?” he asked, retaining her 
cool white hand in his strong clasp, 

“None,” she answered, stonily, “he is nob 
dangerous, but he must not be left alone; a 
keeper is coming to-morrow from Abbeyford 
Asylum, and Aunt will arrive to-night. Ob! 
Mr, Ardoyne, how I bear my misery 1” and 
suddenly she broke down, and with a wild cry 
snatched her hand from him and hid her dis- 
torted face, and through the room rose the sound 
of bitter wegen than unnerved the man beside 
her, pierced his cruelly, and broke down all 
his self-control. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, don’t do that,” he ssid, 
hoarsely, ‘‘I can’t bear to hear you. Pauline! 
Pauline!” but unheedingly she sobbed on, and 
he spoke again. ‘ Don’t mind what I said just 
now,” half beside himself at sight of her woe, 
“if tears will ease your pain, weep till you can 
weep no more; but ob ! it is cruel to see you 
thus,” and suddenly he caught her to his breast 
and held her there, while his breath fanned the 
waving hair about the agonised brow. 

In her madness she scarce thought his man- 
ner strange, only she drew away from him 
slowly, and his empty arms fell slackly to his 
side; and seeing her semi-unconsciousness he 
urged no excuse for that embrace, which perhaps, 
was best. 

“ Ah! you are kind to me,” she cried, be- 
tween sobs that racked her frame. ‘You are 
very kind, my friend,” and he csught at that 
last word. 

‘Friend | yes ; now and alwaye,” and. again 
drew near to her, all his love in his eyes, if only 
she could have read that look aright. 

Day followed day drearily, and the villagers 
paused with pitiful eyes to look after ‘' master” 
as he trod the old ways, a shrunken figure, 
bowed down and old before his time, Some- 
times Barrel), his keeper, walked with him, but 
generally Pauline, whose dark beauty was 
dimmed now with watching and woe; whose 
lovely voice, replying to their greeting», was heavy 
and changed. 

‘‘ Poor lass!” the simple folks would say, 
“ they have broken her heart between them.” 

Denzil was her true friend and adviser ; for 
her he denied himeelf pleasure, stayed on at 
Milden House, although it had grown iatolerably 
lonely and desolate now ; worked for her, read 
to ber, talked with her, and but for the passion 
of her pain she must have guessed his love; she 
had grown dearer than life itself to him; he, the 
cynic, the scoffer, was comparatively happy if he 
could but touch her hand, and listen to the low 
notes of her most sad, most lovely voice. 

Mies Mary Foseanet read him aright, and 
strove by every means in her power to turn 
Pauline’s heart to him ; but the wound was too 
fresh yet for other love, or thoughts of other 
love, to intrude. She learnt from him that 
Stuart and Alison had been staying at Ldabop, in 





the hope of hearing Mr. Fossanet had brought 


his case Into court ; but they bad 
one knew whither, and if they had 
insanity Denzil did not know. 

In way the golden summer aped 
autumn came ; and in those days it 
misery oa vant y= oan she was 

ou love. ; 
strong, and there were so many tasks for her 
do, and, perhaps, in the future Heaven had 
fn store for her ; 80 
she lived on. 

No one heard a complaining word fall 
the proud, sweet lips, or a harsh note mar the- 
beauty of her v $ col the hak eee 
grown very old, every vestige of girlishness 
left her, and she was a 


woman, who bore her croes in el oe ye : 


ui 


: > 


Fee 


Many, oh! many a time, when her dark 
fell upon her father, smiling in his cility,. 
pa things that cbildren love, her 
eart rose in passionate rebellion against his 
cruel fate, and the tears welled up; but she 
would dash thom walle with hasty hand, end 
answer his ram speech gently, lovingly, " 
it was sad! and ae a ty to comfort. 
her—so then she y thought. 

Her heart felt stone cold within her; and the 
—_— that had been parb of her life had 
fed out, leaving no anger or scorn, but only # 


terrible void, a feeling of utter desolateness 


despair, 

All through the dreary winter sh 
by and amused her father, received 
save Mr, Ainslie and Denzil; was to 
church in the old aceustomed place 
said her face was that of an angel ; a 
had won calmness, Ib was only 
Fossanet sometimes paused and w 
Alison would not come to him, or 
dead, that any sign of anguish 
etherealised face; then she would 
hands and fear to breathe, leat a 
break from her lips. 

- Oh! what of the woman they 
—she, first for ger father’s sake 
Alfaon’s own! Where did she 
fate was hers? Her own people 
her, and if Stuart wearied of and 
would befall her—and Stuart? 
that a man could be so base! 

If she had longed for revenge on 
would have laughed to know that it 
be hers ; but then you see she bad 
of vengeance, only @ supreme loathing 
sin, a shrinking from naming their names 
to her own heart. 

And Denzil awe —_ 
obtrusively, performing 

little cokioen that no one noticed, 
would have been sorely missed had he 
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t his love, hard not to clasp 
and kiss the perfect face and mouth, 
her to come to him that he might teach 
getfulness, and crown her life with 
Yet he did all this, and was not conscious of 
heroism of his conduct ; on Sys a 
often in the dreary nights, he was 
of her, although he had given ber all the 
and faith of a strong heart. 

Ah! one day she would know these 
and wonder at her own blindness; one day + 
would see him as he was, and 
would crown him with her 
knows? : 
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CHAPTER VI, + 


EIGHTEEN mouths since Alizon’s flight had - 
over Pauline’s head, bringing” tle : 

change with them, no rest from constant wateh~ 

funess, no love to fill the wid in 

womanly heart ; her father had grown ° 

more helpless and dependent vpon her, butgshe é. 

never grudged him one little care, one tender-~ 


She lived a monotonous life, and was ¥ 
now to be seen In the old haunts; 


her name was almost forgotten oe 
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who had mosi flattered, most adored her. The 
doctors unanimously declared that if her father’s 
reason could be restored his bodily health must 
suffer, and that he would sink slowly but surely ; 
knew which was worst, to lose him by 
or death ; sometimes she told her heart, 
anything would be better than the almost cease- 
childish babble to which she daily listened un- 
her head ached and her soul grew sick with 
horror of it, 
was December, and Christmas was drawing 
in happy homes fathers and mothers re- 
knowing the dear ones would soon be with 
and faces grew bright and flushed rosy 
read words that told he was coming, 
iy came with the season to beautiful 
auline Fossanet. 
Tt was a bright, frosty night, and Denzil had 
dined with aunt and niece, and now he took up 
his hat and to go. 

"What a lovely night,” Pauline said, a little 
wistfully, and drawing the curtains back stood 
looking up at the clear, star-lit sky ; “it almost 
tempts me out.” 

Dex zil said hastily : '‘ Let it tempt you quite; 
come into the grounds with me.” e@ girl hesl- 
tated a moment, but Mies Fossanet saying,— 

“Go, dear, you have not left the houze for two 
days,” she went away to fetch a hat and wraps, 

le by side they went Sem 9 the gardens and 
into the adjoining park, Densil talking cheerfully 
and doing his best to interest bis companion, who 
prs oeny in better spirits than was usual with her 

te, 

They lofitered along under the trees, glitter. 
ing in the moonlight with their frosty ornaments, 
Then Pauline tly, — 

“* We must be going back.” 

He was reluctant to return, but scarce dared 
ay 80, 


FEF i 


TULLE 


: 


passed through the park gates and by 
the lodge, went slowly to 3 the gardens, and 
were led to hear swift steps behind them. 


Pauline turned quickly, to confront the lodge- 
keeper’s daughter, a girl of fourteen. Dropping 
an extremely rustic curtsey, she said, almost 
breathless! y,— 

“Ob, please, miss, I was just coming to the 
House, Mother sent me to say a poor woman 
Hes down home, and as she ep ke of you afore she 
fainted, mother thought you would kindly come,” 

“Return with me,” Pauline said to Denzil, and 
for answer he pressed her dear hand the closer to 
his eide, 

ee swift steps they walked beside the little 

“ Do you know the woman, Jenny |’ Miss Fos- 
sanet quietly, and the girl ar. swered,— 

“No, miss; but mother says her face looks 
familiar-like, and she had a baby io ber arms 
when she fell down outside our door. Mother 
took 1¢ from her, aad it was dead,” in an awestruck 


th a swift fear in his heart, Der 2il pleaded,— 
“Don't go, Miss Foweanet, let me be your 
Pan I promise faithful)y to report all I see or 


“No, Mr, Ardoyne ; she bas acked for me, and 
I will not refuse her rt quest, poor soul.” 

They reached the lodge, and were met by the 
keeper's wife. 

“Oh, miss, I’m so glad you've come,” she saic, 
“She is conscious now, but has not asked again 
far you, Iam afraid she is very il!, and she isn’t 
a common tramp,” 

She preceded th: m to an Inner room, and mere- 
ly saying “The lady has come,” went out and 
closed the door, 

Pauline advanced to the sofa, and saw then 
the s“ght figure of a woman, whore glistening 
hair feil loose about a face that in its wanness 
and woe had no claim to besuty; but from the 
white face locked out a pair of lovely violet eyes 
that +brank back aehamed before the dark ones 
bent upon her. 

Ove moment Pauline did not reecgnise her, 
but the next, with a passionate cry, she ehrank 


"Oh, Heaven! you.” And Derzil caught her 


” 


1 


hand, imploringly,— % 
t ee Soap ; this.is no place for you. 


{ oh, Pauline!’ wailed the piteous 





voice, “I wronged ycu cruelly ; but-—but I 
thought when you ord ot like this you would 

ty me, I shan’t trouble you long. I'm dying 
ast. “It is for my baby I plead. They have 
taken her from me. Where is she—my pretty 
May! Pauline, Pauline, for my child’s sake 
speak to me,” 

But Mise Fozsanet still stood apart with eyes 
full of shrinking horror, and the unhappy woman, 
rising feebly, creps to her, and grovelled at her 
feed, tried to clasp her skirts, but Denzil drew 
Pauline hastily back, 

“Go,” he said; “it is not it that she should 
touch you.” 

But Pauline did not move, and now Alison's 
head was bowed to the ground, and her hair fell 
in glistening masses about the feet of the woman 
she had cruelly wronged. 

* Ab,” she wailed, “ pity me. I am alone, 
alone in the world, but for my baby. He left me 
long ago.” 

Pauline started, but Denzil sald,— 

“Could you expect other treatment! Don’t 
= know how euch guilty unions always end! 

ow dare you ask pity, seeing what misery you 
have wrought? How dare you return to dis- 
grace more those who loved you so well ?” 

“ Speak on,” wailed Alison, “I deserve your 
scorn, You warned me, would have been my 
friend ; but I was weak, ob, so weak ; and, ob, 
Heaven, how I loved him.” 

Then Pauline spoke for the first time, and ber 
voice was strange and husky. 

“ Don’t kneel there,” sail, could not call her by 
her name. “ Mr. Ardoyne, leave us together. I 
will call you when I am ready to go.” 

He looked unwilling, but she waved him away 
with the old imperious gesture he knew so well, 
and when he was gone, stooping she lifted Alison, 
and placed her on the couch, sat down at a little 
distance from her, and said, in a low, strange 
tone,— 

“ Why have you sent forme? What good can 
come of a meeting betweenue? Oh, in Heaven’s 
name, why have you retarned to add fresh pain 
to that which {is now eo nearly unendurable } 
Have pity on us, and leave us to ourselves.” 

* T shall nod stay here ; and no one has yet 
recognised me, But for my child’s sakeI should 
not have dared to meet you again ; but for her 
sake I conquered my fear, my anguish of shame. 
Oh, Pauline, you have never elaned, never fallen 
away from woman’s purity, woman's honour. 
How should you know the daily remorse I have 
borne for eighteen months, the maduess of the 
pest six months? Do you think I have had any 
peace, any happinesr, since I left my home and 
soiled your name and mine?’’ 

Pauline shivered through all her being, but 
spoke no word, and the wretched outcast went 
on,— 

“Thave travelled night and day to reach you, 
to implore your help fur my baby, thinking then 
I would crawl away by myself to die, and so 
relieve you of the burden of my shame. Oh, 
Heaven, what will my child’s life be?" 

And then, oh, the divine pity of it! Pauline 
knelt down by her, 8 wave of compassion rushed 
over her soul for this gr lost, weak woman, 
who had been tempted beyond her strength. 

She tuok the wasted hands in herr, they were 
cold as ice, she brushed the wandering golden 
hair from the haggard face, and when she spoke 
her voice was low and almost tender. 

* Alison,” she said, “ Heaven has been good to 
you. Ib saw how your sin would be visited 
upon your innocent child, and it has taken her. 
She will never know sorrow cr shame.” 

But the mother interrupted ber with a fierce 
ery of anguish— 

“My baby—my baby! oh, take me to her, 
She will hear meif I cail—hear me, and smile 
into my face, My child—oh, my child! ” 

In vain Pauline tried to soothe her ; her con- 
stant ery was for her child, and finding nothing 
but the sight of the little dead one could satisfy 
the broken heart she led her into the room 
where it lay, 

' Alison uncovered the waxen face, and kissed 
it, on brow, and lids, and lips, then snatching {t 





to her breast, held ft there as if to impart some 


warmth to the small, stiff limbs, and cried on it. 
with passionate lament to look at her, 

Pauline stole out to Denzil. 

" Will you go back to the house and tell Aunt: 
Mary I shall nob be home to-night? She must 
not be left alone.” 

But he broke in, hastily— 

**T cannot consent to yourremaining here, It 
{a not right that you should breathe the same air 
with her. She has brought all this upon her- 
self, Let some other stay by her to comfort 
her ; it is too much to ask of you. I hate to 
think she may touch your hand—may even win 
words of tenderness from you.” 

“Oh,” she interrupted, “you don’t speak like 
yourself, To-morrow you will think with me. 
Go now, dear friend, and try not te blame me 
overmuch, Iam sure if my father could know 
he would bid me stay with her, because of the 
love we once bore her ;’”’ and reluctantly he left 


er. 

Then she went back to the distracted mother, 
who did not speak until she had sobbed herself 
into a state of helplessness ; then she tock away 
the little babe, and laid it on the bed, and drew 
Alison into the room where she had found her, 

“ Heaven he!p you!” she said, and the words 
seemed wrung from her lips, 

Alison looked up, the tears streaming down her 
thin cheeks ; she had not hoped to hear such 
words from this wronged woman. 

‘*Oh!” she cried, “how good you are to me. 
Sit down here, close by me, and let me tell you 
my story ; to-morrow I will go away. Thank 
Heaven, i shall not live long now! I only lived 
for baby, and she {s gone. Try to believe me 
when | say I never meant to wrong you—that I 
prayed to be kept a true wife—but I was so weak 
and he go strong 

“A week before your wedding Stuart wrote 
me begging an interview, as I had consistently 
avolded him since Mr. Ardoyne’s warping. 
yielded—oh, that I had not !—and meeting him 
ab some distance from the village was induced to 
promise I would see him again the following 
nigho, 

“ Ah, Heaven! how miserable I was! I crept 
about with a heavy load of guilt in my heart, 
making me afrald to meet your eyes, I shrank 
from your caresses and my husvand’s, knowing 
how little I deserved them. Day after day we 
met in secret ; and on the eve of your wedding 
he implored me to fly with him—le had made 
all arrangements, counting on my consent, and 
alas! alas! I gave it. He told me Mr. Fossanet 
would at once get a divorce, and we would be 
married. Inthe grey of the morning I stole 
out ; Stuart was awaiting me In a hired carriage, 
which we left at the station. We went first to 
France, afterwards to Portugal, and stayed at 
Lisbon, 

“But I was very wretched--I had no smiles, 
no gay talk, and Stuart bated sadness of any 
kind, Abt first he thought my grief natural and 
tried to make me forget It ; afterwards he grew 
impatient and sought pleasure In other company. 
than mine, and my guilty heart felt broken. 

“Soon our money was all gone, and Stuart 
wrote Mr. Ainslie for his usual allowance; but he 
replied he would not forward another shilling un- 
leas Stuart left me; he was not quite weary of 
me then, so he kissed me and made light of this 
trouble, 

“One by one we sold the trinkets, he bad 
bought me, and lived so for a time, m my 
baby was born, and I prayed it might dafe be- 
cause of its heritage of shame; and Stuart 
seemed to hate ft, saying— 

‘** There were three now to keep instead of 
two.’ 

“ He got employment as guide and fnterpreter 
to English visitors, and we lived some weeks in 
that way. Then Stuart wrote again to his 
father. This time he did not show me the letter 
nor the reply that came, but I found the latter 
accidentally, and the cruel words made me cry 
out in my agony of fear and love. 

** Mr, Ainslie said he would pardon the past if 
Stuart would at once leave ‘the wanton wretch’ 
who had destroyed the peace of two homes, and 





he should advise him to travel a few monthe— 
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antl the scandal was a little forgotten, and the 


‘Possaveis could bear to his name D. 
@ When Staar’ eum n't told hie what 1 had 


7 aud implored him, for the sake of our 
-ohild, motto leave me, He said harshly he had 
“been a fool long en and had now come tc 
this senses, and intended taking his birthright, 


cont. 

“I wept and prayed for pity, seeing love had 
@ied ont. I held te eta wo Tea she had his 
ayes sud shesmiled up at him; but he was not 
anoved, he was so weary—so weary of us both, 
Then I prayed him to remember all I had lost 
for hic scake—my name, my hone, my peace of 
wafnd, He auswered I should have thavets of 
that before. 

“Ob! Heaven { that he could haye been #0 
‘falee-—so cru@i! Toa few days he received a re- 
tmittance fron: Mr, Ainslie, and he told me he 
~s ould leave me the following morning. In vain 
} ome aud prayed for pity, aud fn my anguish I 
nid 

“*Kvea he whom I wronged would be more 
merciful to mie,’ 

“*Go to tim,” he retorted; ‘he will mob 
kaow you. He has gone mad with shame for 
‘your shame.” 

“Aud when I heard that I fainted. T don’t 
“kaow how longa time passed before I came to 
eogself, but when I sacked for Staart they told nie 
be was gone. He had left some money behind 
sud J cast it down upon the ground, moaning I 
would not touch it—would not use it; bat fa 
tae end I was obliged to do so for my baby’s 
eake,. 

“Tecame to England, and I felt that I was 
growing gradually weaker, Soon she would have 
no protector, and I dreaded to think what she 
would become. My money was very uearly gone ; 
eo I made haste to reach my home, walking ali 
hue way, but when [ reached the Rectory. they 
cloaed the doora upon me and drove me away. 
Ziven it Mashed into my mind that Stuart might 
‘have returned, and surely he would do something 
for bis own child, I asked nothing for myseif 
Sut @ place to dio fn, 

“So Pcame on here and entered the village in 
a tremor, leat I should be recoguised ; but though 
folks looked at me curiously no one knew ma 
And a4 last, faint, footsore, and hungry, I reached 
Mr. Ainslie’s. I asked for the equire, and was 
told he was not at home; then I inquired for 
Ssuart, and was answered sharply that: he was 
not in the country. Not knowing what todo, I 
iurned away dejectedly, and in the grounds met 
Mr. Ainslie. L begged him te have pity on mo, 
wuld him who I was, and whose child I carried in 
407 arta. 

He raved and awore at me, called mé many a 
hard name that I deserved only too well. But, 
oh! I think, had our cases been reversed, had I 
ewood in hie place and he in mize, I:could not 
have eaid those dreadful things, He hoped my 
child would be taken from me, 

“ Heaven ! how soon he has seen the fulfilment 
of bia hope. I etole sway, feelivg there was but 
one resource left me. Oh! believe, it was not 
fue my sake [ came—that never would I have 
recalled wyself to your momory but for hia child 
aud mine. Now ic la dead, and I will go away 
«gnin, to die as she died—-of hunger and cold. I 
thought I could reach the house, but I was too 
weak ; fasting often for a day and a night does 
wot make one strong.” 

Sho ceased, aud a terrible cough racked. the 
thin, worn figure, Pauline waited until she had 
reeovered the attack, thea ehe spoke quietly and 
dirmly,— 

“You nut feel that you cannot stay here— 
that you and I can have nothing in common; 
tat for the love I once bore you, and for my 
efather’s sake, I witl nob see you want. Test 
ehere to-night, and to-morrow I will. think what 
ty da.” 

Tae uahappy woman caught one jewelled hand 
ia bers aud kissed it; swift.as lightning Pauline 
drew it away, but when she saw the anguish on 
Ajison’s fage she relented, 

“ Heaven forgive mei” she said, brokenly ; 
“if you sinned deeply you have been most sorely 
panished. Rut, oh! how could you do ib!— 
how could you do ib? See what a wretched 





woman, “for my father’s sake,” and f 
Alison had ever considered her father, or any but 
her own inclinations f g 


op oh ge was beg 2 ah in agtingsr eB 
© morning went . 
Poaeanet in Burrell’s co hae, 

She found Doctor Beck with the Invalid, and 
he declared she musd not be moved—that she 
was in a d condition, He asked Pauline if 
the kuew her friends, end she answered, quietly ,— 
PE gen none, Bootor, how long will she 

ive »” 

“A few days at most, She fv in the Inst stage 
of consumption. It is very sad.” 

But the gir] thanked Heaven in her heart that 
the weak, sinful life was nearly ended. 

What would the world bring Of peace to an 
erring wife, a dishonoured, deserted woman! It 
was best for all that Alison Fossanet should pss 
away; that one grave should hold the mother 
and the babe, 

Alison did not ask to see her chitd any more, 
and when it was carried out of the house she 
shed no tear—made uo outery; she seemed 
beyond thoze things then. She dfd not take to 
her bed, but lay on & couch, with closed lids and 
ghastly face, not feeling any acute pain ; only a 
deep languor that would not be shaken off. 

The viliagers talked amongst themselves of 


| the woman dying at the lodge, and wondered 


much who she was, aud where she came from ; 
and in answer to all their, questions, the lodge- 
keeper and his wife said ehe was a distant reia- 
tive, whose husband was dead, 

Pauline was compelled often te omit her daily 
walk with her father, aad he would whimper and 
— in a feeble way, why she so often left 

ms 
One day, with the cunning whichalways accom- 
panies madness, he contri fo elude Burrell’s 
vigilance, and followed stealthily in Paulize’s 
steps, 

He saw her enter the cottage—saw, too, the 
woman hanging clothes at the back ; and so he 
swiftly crossed from his hiding-place to the door, 
and pushing it-open, entered. 

He heard yoices in the inner room, and one 
was the voice of his child. The other—ah ! even 
to his disordered brain it seemed familiar, and 
he made » strenuous effort to remember where 
and when it had sounded in his ears. Aad a 
troubled look rested on his face, whilst reason 
that had been sleeping so long flickered feebly in 
his eyes, 

He went on and entered the room. Pauline 
did not see him, for her back was towards him ; 
but she heard hard breathings and half-articulate 
words, and, starting, seized his hands, crying, fo 
her dread, 

Father |” 

But his eyes had. passed beyond her to « figure 
onacouch, He could mot see the face, because 
white hands bad gone up to cover it. 

“Who is it?” he questioned, in a hoarse 
whisper. “Pauline, Pauline, who is it?” aud 
his eyes seemed staralag from. their sockets, 
** She bad hair like that!” remembering his 
wife then for the firet time for many months. 

Pauline said, soothingly, — 

“It is a poor sick woman,a friend of Mra, 
Lorton’s ;" but he broke away from her, 

“You are deceiving me! Let me see her 


She clung about him. 
“ For Heaven’s sake, no, father !” 
Weeping, sobbing, orying out that she dared 








that momend reason 


@ moment on the wasted, drooping 
once lovely face ; then he said, mourn- 
fu gently, as if his anguish left no space for 
apger or reproach,— 
“You have suffered, too. Ah! I 
 apsh _ But I can't bear to look on 


I I have got my death-blow,” and she led 


him away, knowing now that he, too, must goon 
leave her. 


After that Alison sank rapidly. The sight of 
her husband hastened ber end. The knowledge 
that she had made a wreck of his apres | 
and happiness crushed her, and she never 

from the shock. 

Ges far tha.cnd wp wertting a few lines to her 
parents in farewell, aud praying them when she 
was dead to remember her as she had been 
in her early childhood. ‘When she had finished 
ahe cee very tired.and gisd to lie down. 

Pauliae questioned,— 

“Ts there any other. message you wish written 
—anything I can say for you!” 

But Alison shook hor head, Since she told 
her wretched story she had never spoken of Stuart 
—-never referred to him in any way. 

It was late when Miss Fossanet walked home, 
and she went very slowly, for her mind was, fall 
of bitter and sad thoughts. Half-way through 
the pram she met an sini tal 

You look weary,” , offerin; 
aud when she declined ib he touk her hand ‘vith 
geatle force, and laidit there. 

“T am tired,” she said, with a faini 
to smaile, ‘‘ but nob nearly so tired as m 
Mr. Ardoyne, sometimes I think my heart iz 
broken ; sometimes £ feel I could die of it, only, 
you see, gricf never does kill, unless some 
physical agent is called in to help.” 

he lified her lovely purple eyes to his, and 
saw his face was strangely agitated, and cried, -— 

“Oh, you have been me Tam weary, and 
T was selfish enough nob to votice what you 
would not ssy—that ‘you are ill’ 

But he interrupted,— 


“ Neither ill nor exhausted, only 2 little worried ” 


with thoughts that will come. ig a 
very. foolish habit, and, having only lately ac- 
quired. it, it rather takes [t out of me, on 
talking, please, without no me.” 

She was glad = oe Myers @ was her 
confidante, and wit m ehe gained a sedse of 
calmness and strength that she found nowhere 
else ; 80 she went on in her low tone,— pate Pd 

“There is no one left to me now but Aunt 
Mary and my father, All the old friends have 
fallen away ; andoh! do you 
not see it? Father fa dying day by day, 40 
slowly that no one seems to heed it, saveme. 
When he is gone, I shall indeed be alone, 


love of long months aare overwhelm 

its resistiees force, reserve, pradence—all 

alike were forgotten as he turned and caught her 
him. 


» 
Denazil could bear it nolonger, All the mt 


She struggled away from him. 

‘* Mr, Ardoyne ! oh, Mr, Ardoyne!” 

“Reproach me,” almost fiercely, “say 
hardest and cruellesb thing a woman's heart 
conceive, ovly do not forbid ss hy db 
Love you! Yes, Oh, Heaven! loved Hy 
when he was all in all to you, and jn all my life I 
have loved no other woman. I don’t ask you to 
come to me now, when she has reopened 


choose, [ 
Beir thas ben day in the future your heart 


wil . 
turn to me, cling to me; that Sell 


lover, husband, protector { For Heaven's 
speak, Pauline |” 

On! the pity of that pale, 
the pain in the’purpls eyes! 


") 


“hy ite” podia. 
He put the sobbing woman fom Hn, lokat 


you, Where . 
Py bg al Pauline, Pauline, help me home! 
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was eeaperee ened for ever—as she 
on hie arm. 


friend, it cannot be, Perhaps if 
met before. Ieaw him we mighd now be 
to the other. But I thi 
have no power tolove you! Oh, let 
friends, now ond always ; but 

bid you hope, I dare not deceive you |” 
) Steadily and quietly, having 


my story. Yes; we will be 
be een wish,” 
k by side, bud he would 


companion to-day ; I will 
, Good-bye, Pauline.” 

ight one summoned her to 
quickly, and went out 
frosty night, and remem- 
Be went, that other 
taken, Ah! how 
she had buried all her love 
ay that should have 


ghts resolutely away she 
, entering Alison’s room, lent 


ner he said, na whis- 


own by the bed and took one 
in her own. Slowly 
rested » moment on the 

then the werda came plead- 
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‘ou, now; bul it was very 
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she sald, and her 
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up in bed, and threw up 
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A BREEZY MORNING. 
—0:— 


Miss Panruenta Crospy iied her sorrel pony 
into his stable, pulled down a bundle of hay for 
him, gathered up her riding-skirt and strolled 
into the house, 

She looked sbout her with widely-opened black 
7 a 2 ~ lady, who, until four months 

ore, I off every day at a misty, grey 
spur of the Mendips, hp fon a novel fascina- 
tion in knowing thatthe ereek winding through 
the adjoining farm—there was not another house 
in sight—would find ite way finally, by a crooked 
course, into the Trent iteelf. There was a novel 
fascination in everything, because everything was 
a couple of hundred miles from home. 

Mies Crosby sauntered up the long broadwalk 
and in at the kitchen door. 

A young woman, with dark eyes and 4 fresh 
colour like her own, gave her a nod over the 
manly garments she was mending ; and a tall 
young man, with a boyish, good-humoured face 
and a certain loose-jointednese, got up from his 
chair hasti'y and snatehed off the hat which he 
had not hitherto removed, 

Mies Parthenia looked at him with o sparkling 
brightnees. Perhaps there was a shade of mockery 
in the emile whieh turned up the corners of her 
well-cub mouth and displayed a dimple in her 
pink cheek. And, indeed, if Joel, Simmons was 
not positively awkward, there was a modest ehy- 
ness about him at which a self-possessed and 
ae airy young lady might not unreasonably 
smue, 

“Where have you been, Par?” oe young 
woman, commencing om another pa briskly. 
“ Poel has been waiting two hours.” ‘ 

Joel blushed. Parthenia sank lato a chair 
collectedly, tossed hex masculine-looking little 
hat on to the table, patted her roughened hair, 
and gave ® jerk to the folds of her dress. 

Even when one’s affections are by no means 


look like a fright, 
"Where have I been ?” said Parthenis. “ Over 
to Ashbourne'and right down the Derby Road.” 


The young man laughed, with his shy, blue 
eyes fixed admirtogly upon her. 

‘If T'd known you were going,” he said, “I'd 
have taken flipper and gone along.” 


Parthenia gave him a little smile and bow. 

“There would have been three of us,” she 
observed, “Mr, Moretown overtook me at Ash- 
bourne, and left me ab the gate.” 

She looked ab the toe of her shoe, 

Joel blushed again—this time hotly and pain- 
fully. He kept his eyes on her blooming, young 
face in a worried way, bat he did not attempt to 


** Joel came down, Par,” said her sister (there 
was a shade of entreaty In her tone), “to see 
when you want to go over to Dovedale.” 

‘* Dovedale,” said Parthenia, lightly. " Mr. 
Moretown was speaking of it, He's going to 
bring hia trap round this afternoon and take me 
over, 


She gob up and fluttered about aimlessly for 9 
moment; it might have been to escape the young 
man’s hurt and baramed 

Then she went into the pantry adjoining, and 
came oub with 2 bow] of vivid red apples. She 
| did not find her caller; he had taken an abrupt 

into 


She burst high-pitched laughter. 
“Oh, Sally,” taper gaepingly, “I never 
by osoh Weiyuns Miieinan customs,” 
.”* sald her sister, soberly, “ it’s high time 
heath kaon ween safeee cerned "hake 
ees knows, w re con ; but he 
won't stand i 
Parthenia ‘raised her brows, and bit fato an 
Pan,” said her sister, with » quick alarm, 
“you don’t mean to say—you don’t—that you 
téally enjoy that wretohed little Moretown ?” 


** Mr, Moretown ie a very pleasant person,” 
Parthenia responded, with a non-committal swee 


ness. 
' 8Hle’a a little beast,” said her sister, waruly ; 


| 





concerned, it is not necessary that one should | 











‘fand he’s visiting the Browns because he’ 
nowhere else to go. He haan’) a farthing~—” 
"T never was mercenary,” Parthsnia inter- 
polated, with a saintly smile, 
* And Joel,” her sister pursusd—" Joel fa the 
very best fellow in the world, and with thet 
immense farm and his interest in the coal- 


Parthenia took another apple. 

" Moretown ie a nicer name than Simmons,’” 
she observed, fiippantly. 

“Oh, Par,” her sister murmured. ‘‘I wish & 
hadn't invited you here,” 

Parthenia tripped to the dcor and hang her- 
self on the arm of a big fellow coming in. 

Sally Orosby had married Fred Wilson and 
gone to Derbyshire with him, chiefly because iv- 
had not occurred to her to refuse so high and: 
broad a lover, 

“Shall she rave about Joel Simmons and 
slander Mr. Moretown |” cried Partbenia, stand- 
ing on tiptoe to look pathetically at hia, 

“By no means,” eaid her brother-in-low,_ 
obligingly. ‘‘Moretown is a divtinguiebed and 
high-born gentleman, and an ornament to the 
community ; and Joel—we all know that Jvel ia 
@ blood. thirsty, red-handed villain,” 

Parthenia laughed guiltily, 

" She fs polng to Dovedale with him, Fred,’ 
said his wife, despairiugly. “Say that ehe shaik 
not. Say thatit is going to rain.” 

“Oh, it won't rain!” said Parthenia, biting: 
into her third apple, 

Indeed, the day was a model cf fineness st. 
three o'clock that afternoon, The sun, softened 
from its noonday brightness, sent a slanting 
mellowed flood of light across the world, and 
took the keenness out of the air, the sky was 
guiltless of a cloud. 

Parthenia, in a snug blue jacket and a hat with 
a tall bird, leaned forward from her seat 2b Mr. 
Moretown’s side to dilate upon the beamty or the- 
grandeur or the uniqueness of the objects they 
passed—objects which did nob possess these 
qualities in high degree, but which might easily 
spear toan enthusiastic young lady. from the 

ast, 

Her companion listened passively. He was » 
emall, dark man, rather full aboub the chin aud 
rather red about the eyelids, Side by side with. 
Parthenia’s pink-and-white freshuenms he looked 
somewhat old and sallow; but at thirty-sight ono 
cannot be expected to retain all one’s youthful 
charms, 

Perbaps a contrasting vision of Joel Simmons 
~—tall, fair-headed, and ruddy—might have pre- 
sented Itself to Parthenia’s gui obser vant - 
mind ; but there is no proof of the fact. 

The streamlets gurgled and spattered and: 
splashed down their stony shelf in obvious in- 
difference to the circumstances of two more 
sight-seers having come to one ther, 

Parthenfa stood on the with clasped 
hands und glowing, upraised eyes, in an ecstasy: 
of delighted approval ; or she fitted about briskly 
and uxtiringly, to get all the different views. 

She threw pebbles into the water and tried to 
trace their downward course ; she pulled off her 
glove and leaned forward to hold her band under~ 
the spray; she picked grasses and a sprig of: 
peppermint for mementoes, 

Mr. Moretown sab on a dry rock and 
watched her. He was not very to 
her rapturous questions—he had not given much. 
attention to the Dovedale—and he was rather- 
relieved than otherwise when she declared, with » 
glance at the fast sinking sun and a little shrick, 
that ht to have started home long ago, 
Ino fact t was damp, and he felt » twinge: 
of rheumstism fn his left shoulder. 

Parthenia took the reina from bis hande- 
aa they drove awsy, and touched wp the horse 
with a lavghing word. 

It was not an easy matter to have a lively time 
with Mr, Moretown. He appeared to have passed 
his days of livelinese ; he looked ab his # 
companion with » dull, red-rimmed eye of in~ 
quiry. 

But Parthenfa chatted and laughed for three 
miles in gay self-sufficiency. Then she bemme 
aware that Mr, Moretowa waa fidgsting in his 
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scat and coughing nervously, and staring around 
and above him. 

“Look at that sky, Mie Crosby |” he said. 

His vuies was shaky. 

Perthenia looked, Tne soft grey of the heavens 
had grown darker ; the brightness of the day had 
been suddenly overcsst. A ragged cloud was 
struggling up in the west and obscurirg the sun, 

To Parthenia’s uninitiated eyes the change 
was not momentous, 7 

“It’s golpg to rain,” she observed, tranquiily, 

**Rain!” her companion repeated. (Parthenia 
stared at him wonderingly; his teeth were 
chatteriag.) “It’s going to blow a terrific gale, 
and we're a mile from anywhere!” 

He grasped the reins and laid the whip on the 
horse. 

**Desr mo!” murmured Parthenia. 

She was not much impressed ; she watched the 
excited little man amusedly. 

They rattled along. The darkness of the sky 
epread iteelf through the air; the twilight 
seemed deepening into night with unnatural 
rapidity. The cloud over the sun took on a dense, 
greenish blackness ; there was an odd sound, like 
the distant breathing of some monster, and dust 
began to fiy 

Mr. Moretown stood up Ip the trap and leaned 
over as he lashed the horse. 

“The inn’s a quarter of a mile down!” he 
gasped. ‘ Oh, heavens!” 

I'he horse plunged on, with ears laid back and 
quivering liabs. 

A flying fence-rail planted itself in his path, 
and he stopped affiightedly, standing stock-stil! 
under the fierce fall of blows 

Mr. Morotown muttered incoherently under 
his breath. ‘Then he threw down the reins and 
leaped from the trap. 

“Oome along, Misa Crosby!” he ecreamed. 
t's our only chance ; it's our last-—”’ 

His voice was loat in the rush of the wind. 

Parthenia looked after him amazedly as he 
struggled up the road, staggering from side to 
side, a dim blot in the dust and darkness. 

She could feel the trap shake beneath her, and 
she stepped down from it instinctively, The 
horse was trembling and pawing the ground. 
She seized him by the bit and stroked his nose, 
and looked helplessly about her. 

A tree stood two rods away. She made her 
way to it—almost lifted from her fvet by the 
savage force of the wind—leading the shrinking 
— It was a swirling blackness all about 

er. 

She threw an arm aroucd the tree and laid her 
face upon it, to shut out tha uncanpy sight. 

She heard a rain of light missiles against the 
trap, and the crashing fal! of heavy limbs, 

* Parthenla—Par Oh, my dear, are you 
hurt?” a hoarse voice shouted in her ear. 

She looked up into Juel Simmous’s face, close 
to her owa, 

She could not make out in the dimness that he 
was wildeyed and haggard, that his hat was 
gone, and that there was a bruise on hia cheek, 

He grasped her arm tightly. In the excite- 





+ ment of the moment be slipped his hand down- 


ward to her waist. Iu the excitement of the 
moment she clung to him with both her own. 

“I've been looking for you,” he said, simply. 
“TI wouldo’t trust you out of sight with that——- 
Where ise he?” he broke cif 

“Gone to the iva,” she responded, with ex- 
emplary gravity. 

Joel's face darkened. 

“ We'll go straight home, then,” he announced, 
grimly. ‘ We won't stop tliere.” 

Her clear laugh rang out oddly enough on 
the riotous air. : 

* Did you thiok I cared fur him?” she cried, 

She reached up, still laughing, to stroke his 
ruffi d hair. 

" {t's easing up ; we can g? in a minute,” he 
eaid, rather weakiy 

Sv sudden a douche of happiness had a 
atrangely debilitutivg «ffecu 

. * . 


7 ” 


Fred Wileon was reading a paper by the light 
of a laop in the sitting-200m. 
He had a window open, and he seemed indit- 


whirled into the room. He greeted his sister-in- 
law with com 

“ Where did find her, Joel?” he inquired, 
gee, A oy out of ro wits by that 
little, spin at, [ suppose 

" Where is ?” murmured Parthenia. 

“Ip the kitchen,” her husband responded, in 
the tone of one whose disgust has grown into re- 
signation, ‘ 

Parthenia went to the cellar door, 

“She'll be ridiculously glad, Jvel,” éhe said, 
with a frowning, smiling, backward glance. 


— 
sc aueanateedl 








A DREAM, 


Ou, it was but a dream I had 
While the musislan played — 

And here the sky, and here the glad 
Oid ocean kissed the glade ; 

And here the laughing ripples ran, 
And bere the roses grew 

That threw a kiss to every man 
That voyaged with the crew, 


Oar silken sails in lazy folds 
Drooped in the breathless breeze, 
As o’er « field of marigolde 
Our eyes swam o'er the seas ; 
While here the eddies lisped and purled 
Around the island’s rim, 
And up from out the world 
We saw the mermen swim. 


And it was dawn and middle day 
And midaight—for the moon 

On silver rounds acroas the bay 
Had climbed the skies of June— 

And here the glowiag, glorious king 
Of day ruled o'er the realm, 

With stars of midnight glitveriag 
About this diadem. 


The ——_ reeled on languid wing 
In circles round the mast ; 

We heard the songs the sirens sing, 
As we went sailing past ; 

And up and down the golden sands 
A thousand fairy throngs 

Flung at us from their flashing hands 
The echoes of their songs, 
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Hours are like sponges ; they wipe ont good 
resolutions. 

Onver Is the sanity of the mind, the health 
of the body, the peace of the olty, the security 
of the state, 

TENDER-HANDED —— a nettle, 
And it stiogs you for pains ; 
Grasp it like » man of motile 
And it sofo as eilk remains, 

A little moderation is wealth and adnwry W 
condition that promises the most peaceful life 
free from anxiety for the future, doubtless re- 
quiring daily duties, but permitting many inno- 
cent enjoy ments, 

A litile moderation in our dosires, content- 
ment with what we possess, making the most of 
it, and repressing all vain dreams of a more 
brilliant position, a more extended reputation, a 
more famous name, 

A little—the affection of a heart devoted to 
duty, and kindling j»y in the family circle com- 
posed of kindred to love, friends to cheer, poor 
to succour, hearts to strengthen, sufferings to 
alleviate, 

A Jittle~a taste for all that ix beautifal : books, 
worke of art, music, not making us idly dream o 
fame, but simply providiog enj»yment for the 
mind, all the more keen as the daily toll renders 
the occasions rare. 


HEIGHT INCREASED 
Three inches without detection 








DIANA'’S DIAMONDS, © 


tot: 
OHAPTER X. 


I a00n fell into my place at Rivals’ 
rahe hme ye aya = ~~ 
See us trate tn tale wi a4 tabs aE wd 
— The demesne wasim eon ps 


oe The etaff of servants 
a Yen po. ong butler, a gardener, cook, 
and a coup: country girls, : 
Our fare at ye came from the poultry-yard 
and garden, and we never saw any company. 
Indeed, it seemed to be that my dreams of “see- 
ing the world” were never to be fulfilled, and 
that I had only exchanged one life of retirement 
for another. 
The novelty of ng pleased me 
much, and at present I was content, 
Uncle, Carrie, and Joe vied with each other 
their kindness to me, and I liked them 
extremely, and unburthened my mind on 
subject to Peggy as she brushed my yellow 
previous to my recirement for the night. 
Peggy was not enthuelastic—she never 
She received my im with grunts, 
4 mean anything, and tugged at my hair 
quite a savage manner, as she sometimes sald, —- 
" Ob, I'm glad you're pleased ; long may you 


stay 50.” 

The routine of our was as follows: Break- 
fast at nine for Carrie and me— Joe never 
before elever or twelve. Then housekee 
Carrie unti! lunch-time, and then she and 

went for a walk or a drive in a —_ 

ttle trap like a clothes-basket, drawn a 


white. y 

Galle vee always most agreeable; she 
me histories of her own young days, of her 

her cong of which were of the most 
brilliant description. She asked 


see fees # 


me tily for my face and £ 
really was quite out of countenance l, 
ao pain 


“ Why does Joe never read his letters t” 


She repeated, — 
** Because I they ~ te ew eh 


my seen aes i Oe 

* Dans—bills | what are they!” 
“ May you or fn your present 

ignorance,” and > 

“ But what are they } You have not told me 


“ When Joe gets things—clothes, wine, 
hate baene for them on oe ot aad 
after a while write for their 
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ferent to the dirt and miscellany that had 


one stamp. 


in their bills for payment, You understand?” 
Not ha 1 che easwered, lighly | 
"Not i 

“How odd! Why not!” 2 
“Because he hasno money. Is nod that as 
excellent reason?" : 
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——— 
“Phen he should uot take things he knows he 
can’t pay for; i’s only another form of steal- 


' 
M4 hey dear dowm ight child, you do not know 
what. are eo Almost everyone does 
iin, = You walt till you see more of the world !” 
“If the world is tee so ctesien Y would 
wide rather mot see iv at all!’ I cried, pas- 
shomately. ‘ 

“Ah, 80 you say now, but time works won- 
@ers. Here comes Jue!” as Joe lounged into 
the roowa with slippers on his feed, and a paper in 
his hand—a ne wepaper, 

* Joo, we just been ta!king about you,” I 


i saw m dart a tharp glance at Carrie as he 


AndI hope my character has fared well at 


"Tt doee not fare well at your own/ Why do 
you order things and never pay for them?” 

“ Here is my pretty cousin, goldy locks, t+ king 
me to task,” he said, helping bimee!f to devilled 
bones and claret—his iden of breakfast, ‘ And 
who says I never pay my bille?” 

I was ailent; I did not like to incriminate 

“Carrie. - 

“My tradespeople have only to :xercise a 
little patience ; they will all be paid sooner or 
later—monat probably sooner, What do you say, 
eh! Car?” aud he looked at Carrie with a 
significant smile, and then they both laughed, 

As for myself I failed to see the point of the 
joke, and continued to speak with the utmost 


gravity ,— 
“I am glad to hear that you will pey them, 
Joe, It would be too cruel if you did not pay 
them, and a would ba sorry to think ill of you, 


cousin Joe, 
“Crnel if I did not pay them! It is they who 


are cruel in making me pay/ My toilor has a 
and a 5 in Soob- 
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me to go for » stroll with him 
the woods, an invitation that I gladly 


—o for a more entertaining companion 
not be found, 


When I returned from fetching my bat I 
in the deep doorway as I fastened it on. 

< was open, and I was an involuntary 

listener to the following scrap of conversation. 

“Nob by any means a fool, s0 do not be reveal- 
a my ceeneay c mt eg +12 is nearly 

jpe—nearly ready to be plucked, e 

**No, no, no!” ia Carrie’s voice. ‘ Do nothing 
rash, or you will «poll all)” 

Then as I pushed back the door, she oried in 
quite another key,— 

“So here you are. We are talking about the 
strawberries? ‘Do you like strawberries?” 
Were they—query very much were they— 
— about the early strawberries? This co- 
cu to me later, but I never questioned the 
facts now, 

‘*Tell me, cousin Joe, why this place was 
called Rivals’ Green |” I said as I walked along 


him. 3 
“Certainly I will; because down there, 
between those two copper-beech trees, a duel 
was fought one hundred years ago, and both the 
were killed. One. was shot op the 
spot, the other lingered for some days, and then 


expired. 
: onlin did they fight ?"’ 
“Need you ask? About one of your sex, of 


i 








course! About a namesake of yours, 1 beautiful 
Diana Manners, who set the whole county by the 
ears, They were both her suitors, and she played 
off one against the other, She really cared for 
one of them, and he was shot on the spot ; they 
say she witnessed the duel from the windows, It 
took place in the early morning, after a ball, where 
the two men had high words about a dance, or 
some such folly,” 

“ And what became of her ?” 

* Oh! she died, and serve her right, for she 
was an arrant flirt, playing fast-and-loose with 
people. You would never do that, I am sure, 
would you, my sweet cousin }” 

“No, When I say no, I mean no—always,”’ 

But, surely you heave never said no—the fatal 
no—to anyone yet? You are too young.” 

“ Yes I bave, on two occasions.” 

This sonouvcement took Joe so much by 
surprise that he actually halted, and looked at 
me. 

* Have said ‘no,’ twice! Have you, goldy locks? 
Well, I hope the third time will be the charm, and 
that-then you will say ‘yes.’’’ 

‘I do not wish to get married,” 

“ Well, not just yes} Why ; you are barely 
eighteen, but I am sure you will be married before 
six months are over your head.” 

“I don’t think that is likely, even if I was wil- 
ling. We never see anyone, except on Sunday 
over the curtains ef the pew, or now and then 
when we drive into Ashton to doa little shopping 
(these expeditions and purchases, though on a 
amall scale, were delightful to me), There is no 
one to marry here. I can say, like the girl in the 
dream of fair womev,— . 


* There are no men te govern in this wood.” 


“ And pray what do you call me?” cried Joe, 
takirg off his bat. 

“Ont I call you cousin.Joe,” I returned, with 
much composure, ‘You are a relation, and I 
like you very much, but you count for’ nothing. 
Tell me, cousin,” ing the conversation, as 
it seemed to be getting rather personal, “ how is 
it that you never come down to breakfast in the 


bee) | ¥: 

“Oh! bas not Carrie told you the reason ? 
Indeed, I should have thonght a clever girl like 
you would have guessed it for herself. Why, the 
thing is as plain as the sun in the heavens,” point- 
ing upwards with hie cane. “I do not come down 
to breakfast because my health is deifcate and 
early rising knocks me up, I can’t stand it—it 


kills me.”} a— 3 vm 
“ Are you more delicate than Uncle! He rises 
ab seven,” I in amazement, 


“Far more; my constitution te miserable, 
He is ae strong as a horse, Don't I look 
se ed ! ” 

“Tf you mean ill,no; not to me, but then Iam 
no judge. The wrong about you Is 
your , those ugly red on your face 


and n 

“Incurable! so it’s no use talking of it, Now, 
my pretty goldy locks, I want to ask you a 
quea' or two, How in the world did you 
compass two proporals of marriage in the jungle, 
where you have told me tem times you never saw 
a squl Penides your father and two servants ?” 

‘* We had three visitors once—a shooting 


y- 

** And you shot two of them with Cupid's bow 
and arrow—eh ?” 

“So they said—at least, they asked me to 
m them. Is that not the same thing!” 

“ Nob always. Who were these two? What 
were their names?” 

‘That I can’t tell you--they were an uncle 
and nephew.” 

“Oh! And what about number three? Did 
be not Jay his heart at your feet also 1” . 

‘“No. Were nottwo amply sufficient?” 

“Ah! ah! You rosy red—you look 
away! There is some’ up about number 
three, I'll bet a pony you have a soft spot for 
number three, me, now, tell me the truth ?” 

“No-—that is—he is nothing to me. You 
should not ask me these questions, cousin Joe,” 

* And pray why nob, my lovely goldy-locks? 


You have been putting me through my facings— 
you ask me why I don’t pay my bills why I 








don’t rise early in the morning? and I answer 
aa fraukly as possible. Why should you not 
oblige me? Why should you get your back up 
when I put # mi'd littl: query about number 
three who did not propose ; but when I allude to 
him you blush quite distreseingly! It strikes 
me that number three stole your heart, goldy- 
locks, and that he loved and rode away.” 
And he began to sing in a bantering way,-— 


“ This morn fn beat A June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fair ; 
But it shall bloom, in winter snow, 
Ere we two theet again, fair love, 
Ere we two meet again ! 


* He turned his charger as ho spoke 
Upon the river shore. 
He gavo his bridle rein a shake, 
Adieu, for ever more, my love, 
Adicu, for ever more 1” 


Joe finished off the “ever more” with a twirl 
of his volee for which I could have struck him, 
and then he said,— 

"T believe you lived by a river, so it fs quiie 
appropriate, isn’t it?” 

“No it is not—not in any way!” I crfed, 
** And if you tease me, or say any 


’ 


passionately. 
more about number three, [—I-—— 

Here i actually burst into tears, like the un- 
controlled savage that I was ; and, turning away, 
I darted down the nearest pathway, and made 
my way back to the house as fast ae I could, 

I did not see Joe again till dinner time, when 
he met me just as vaual. After dinver he and | 
played chess, and then he sang—his singing was 
always atreat, Among other things he favoured 
us with the one which he had treated me to In the 
morning, It was the last song he sarg. As he 
closed the piano, he said to’ Carrie,— 

“That ls a particular favourite of Diana’s, I 
must practise it up. I was singing it to her in 
the woods to-day, WasI not, child?” 

And with a Jaugh, he rose and strolled out of 
the room, rehearsing as he went with great ex- 
pression, — 

‘* Adieu for ever more, my love, 
Adieu, forever more!" 

I went up to bed in a rather curious frame of 
mind, and I eaid to myself, as I put myself into 
Peggy’s hands, that I had never liked cousin Joe 
so little ae I did that evening | 


CHAPTER XL 
“T’'vs a queer piece of news for you, Miss 
Ranee,” eaid Peggy as she my hair ons 
evening. 


“Have you indeed! Well, let me hear it, 


** You know, of course, there was no need for 
Tony here, and no employment, so he went away 
a month ago to his brother's in London—his 
brother as has a well-to-do erall shop off 
the Edgware-road. Well, and I always laid 
out that Ja stay with you, leastways till you was 
mai 


rried, 
“Of course you will, Peg, and that will be for 
a long time.” 
“It° appears that it went wrong, for I'm to 
0 ! ” ‘ 
"*Go where?” I asked, incredulonsly. 
“Wherever I like, as long as I clear out of 


this 1” 
“Then if you go I'll go too,” I said with great 


em 5 

“My darlin’ child, how can you! Hasn’t 
your uncle all your money? and ien’t he your 

? You must bide here until you are 

one-and-twenty.”’ 

“Then so must you. Who wants to send you 
a iy 
“Mrs, Manners, the widow. She gave me 
my wages end a month’s warning to day, and 
told me to go off on the sly, so as not to grieve 
you. Grieve you, indeed! Ob, she was a 
sweet as fresh butter! ‘And why need Igo at 
all, ma’m?’ says I. ‘Because we can’t afford 
so many servants,’ ‘Still that need nob trouble 
you,’ says J, ‘Miss Ranee as heaps of money, 
and, anyway, I am willing to stay without 
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“Tis just shut her mouth for five minutes 
and then she says, ‘ Peggy, you have Mizs Diava’s 
taterest at re and i'll tell you the truth, and 
you will auderstand ms. We want to do our 
bess for the sweet child ; and worthy and ex- 
cellent as you are, your accent and manners are 
not what ought to be about her. You cana see 

“€o yourself; she wants a smart English maid 
about her without delay. She has a slight 
“orogae as it is, and has not the faintest {des of 
‘drewing her-elf, I am sure you would like 
ber to shine, and to be admired in acciety, says 
she,” 

“ And what did you ssy }"” 

“Ot T agreed, and I gave in, and I iafd a lot 
f blarney on her; for I caw fighting was no 
uee i” 

*“ You gave in—you agreed 

“*Over the left, darlin’! I'm not going one 

‘foot at present.” 
“ And how will you manage | that! 
I mane to be taken very ill, ‘and ao that they 
dare not stir me, and miv 4 and back me up, 
and say I’m used to getting ane heavy turns, 
ts y And what good will thas do | 
just walt aud cee,’ now pitas over to the | 
ay 90r -and turning the keyin the lock. “To begin 
with, [jl be taken ili here so as to have one night 
with you, ad any rate-—to Yasha! you. They'll 
nove ms to-morrow, Now attend to me with 
all your ears, Miss R Ranee, for ! may not get such 
a handy chance again.’ 
“Tam attending,” I said, pushing back my 
jong plaite as ff to hear better, 


’ 


“You were always brave, and had a stout | 


heart, and be me honour you will want it all 
now 

“Why?” I asked, breathlessl; 

"Hash, epeak low! I’ve been watching them 
“all this two months, and I have the measure of 


‘'Oh, Peggy, no,” iaaiht ie 
“ And Peggy hae seen him many a time 
gering up to bed, and old Andrew helping, him 


and carrying the candle, Oh, he’s a nice lad! 
And az to the old man, he ought to be making 
his soul instead of striving to deatroy other 
soul and body, He lost all his money gamb 
inshares, He has the place motel to the 
very hall door, and money borrowed till be can 
borrow no more. He has a bad name, and ’owas 
well earned, for he is a rale old rascal.” 

"Oh, Pegey 1 What is this you are telling me! 





Is {t true? It can’t be true! You are mistaken, 
You are prejudiced. Surely father would know f” 

“How would he! He left the country thirty 
years ago, and left home coolly enough. He never 
wrote much—and they wrote les, In time he 
forgot the hard man his brother Isaac was. As to 
regardiog what I'm telling you be might just as 
weil have sent you right into a robbers’ den. 
You are just like a lamb cent to the shearers, and 
they are ouly waiting till I go to clip you | bare, 
and turn you out into the bitter cold worl 

" How do you know, Peggy ?” 

“T know that such a stroke of luck as gebting 
made guardian to an heiress with forty thousand 
pounds he never expected, It has set his credit 
on its legs again, I know he baa drawu 4 year "a 
interest, nigh a thousand pounds, and spent C3 
paying off old bills—mind you, with your mon 

** And yet he made a great fuss about gi 
me ten pounds for clothes, eg Ha he was sabia 
sible to my father’s memory every half- 
ps enuy fad 

"He will make more fuss than that yet, the 
ould bypocrite, He means to have i all, him 
and Mr, Joe between them,and Mra, Carrie will 
help them, and get something for her trouble. 
Mind you forty thousand pounds is mo blind 
neat,” 





every one of them. Your uucle, the cousiy, and 
the widow are all wicked, bad, scheming p ople, | 
every mother’s son of them. Oh! wirra, ~ee 1 | 
‘Little did the poor masther know, not having | 

laid an eye ou hie brother for thirty years, that | 

he was sending his orphan child straight into a | 
den of lions, but I'll never leave her while I can 
breathe and walk, Never, as sure as my pame 
is Peggy Clarke.” 

* You are talking in riddles, Peggy ; and per- 
hapa you will explain yourself, so that I may 
aanderstand you {” 

“Isit riddies { Ob, then, they are soon ex- 
plained |! I have kept my eyes open and my 
anduth shut, and I’vs picked up o great dale of 
information to which I meke you kindly wel- 
COME 

“ Nirst and foremost, your grandfather had two 
sont, Isaac and Johu. leaac stayed at home idle, 
“waiting on the old man’s shoes. John took his 
degrees in medicioe, and went to India to seck 
his fortune. 

** He got no money when the father died, Ieaac 
took itail. He persuaded the old man against 
making a will, and he made a clean sweep of the 
place—the money, the plate—and did not give 
his brother what would Jis in your fuger-nail. 

“ He married young, and had two sons—-Paul 
ond Joe, Paul married a governess, who soon 
wmaadeit up with bis father, though he was wild at 
iret. That's Mre. Carrie down below. 

“ Paul was a terrible man! He spent and he 
drank, and he gambled, and be did all sorts of 
wickedness, and driving home one night, when he 
was half-seas over, ke fell out of a dog-cart and 
‘broke hia neck. 

“Then his widow came here, and has lived 
shere ever sluce. And when she telle you stories 
of ‘her sainted Paul’ she fs telling you lies, 
‘She's a grand hand at them !” 

“Oh, Peggy 1” 

st Yes; atid oh, Peggy | Joe is walking after 
Paul as fash as he can go. He never earned a 
shilling fu his life, He dare not show his face 
for debband other devilment, They say he has 
forged! Oh! he isaltogether too bad for me to 
talk about. And de you know the reason he never 
comes down to breakfast till nigh twelve o'clock ? 
I’ im sure you don’t | {® 

‘l’meure Ido! He told me—his health!” 

“Did he tell you that he never went to bed 





eober in bis life !—the ugly rapseallion !” 





“And what do 
anxiously. 

‘Well, Mr. Joe is to marry you, and then they 

will keep you here hand and foot Ab first the 
thought they had a baby to deal with, but 
gather that you sre sharper than they suppose, 
lt is going to be, Will you walk into my parlour 
says the spider to the fly, but they won’t geb the 
fiy if Peggy Clarke can help it, I misdoubted 
Mrs, Carrie from the firet, with all her sweetness 
and her kisses, and the questions she asked me, 
and the wicked eya like a needle in her head ; 
and I mistrusted Joe and his red nose, but I had 
hoped some good of the old man; but he is the 
worst of the three, "Tis he makes the bullete, and 
the other two fire them,” 

*‘ And whatam I to do?” 

“ Never let on a word I have told you. Ba as 
aweeb as sugar ; you're a mew hand at acting and 
playing the hypocrite, but it must be done; if 
you look black and sour, my darlfa’ child, they 
will suspect,” 

At this moment an angry knock came to the 
door, and Carrie’s voice said, sharply, — 

“It’s not possible that you are not fn bed, 
Diana, and that Peggy Clarke fs keeplug you up 
talking ? Send her down at once.” 

“Oh! me lady! me lady {” cried Peggy, aside 
to me, “open the door, I’m nearly destroyed 
with the cramps, Oh what will I do, what wilt 
do, at all—at—all—at all—at all. I believe I'm 
dyivg 

gal had undergone # transformation in the 
second, There she saton a chair, with the tail 
of her gown over her head, rocking herself t6 and 
fro in a paroxysm of some kind, and moaning in 
the most heartrending manner, Her attack 
looked the most natural thing in the world, and 
was what one would call done to the life. 

Carrie, I could see sg impressed, and turning 
to me, said very eage gely.— 

Ts she often like this? Did you ever see her 
so bad before ? 

To which I responded, with entire truth 

" Never.” 

“What can we do for her? She can’t stop 
here !” 

“Tf you would fetch me the laste in life of 
brandy-and-water, just a thimbleful,” said P. 

**T would not say but I might come round, 


they mean fo do!” I asked 


ig warm—It wil ha to bo 

to me own room.” 
vem ran a gece 
offering her support, " Come slong, Sed 5 


you.” 

“If you wor to ley finger on me, & 
to put one foot before the other, I t e 
not help ecreaming, 59 as they would hear’ 
in the road, Best let me stay 
abode Roce, ont Rie Dare 

under my ‘ 

ir mae wy bind, pat ae 
all, and she most reluctantly departed fn 
of the needful remedy. 

As the door closed on Wak Pag 
her back, resumed her usual 


said, -— in Ks. m 
“Did I not do that well? She will ba 
a good twenty minutes, aud I'va a deal to” 








ee) 


again.” 
You did it splendidiy, cartatly Peggy, butt 
am not sure that it was 
“ Arrah | get out with nonsenze. Any. 


ecalliona of thieves to geb away 

aid your part badly ; you did not look half seen’ 
or frighteoed enough! Only she was so wan sient 
with me she would have remarked it, 
le precious, and I'm pretty sure she will 
leave us alone again, and she will be listening 


before she gota me out of her house. See, here © 
is Tuny’s address, If you ever wanta home and © 
@ place to stay in there’s his brother, Thomep 


you any money, alannah !’ 
*¢T have nearly ten pounds.” 
“That's right, don’t show it, 
and pretend you have nota ‘orth hs sony 
is your safety; and kesp an eye on 
watch, or they will take it, and aii your- ieee 
trinkets,” 
“Iti h gone, the watch. Uncle took tt to get 
the mended 
ag fear you "d bribe someone by-and-by, ’ 
Oh, he's 8 deep one. ‘The money is your safety, 
aod them diamonds is your danger, I'd have ~ 
them all sown into the lining of your pineushios 
over there, and never let on a word about them 
as you value your life. Somind whatl'm talling 
ou.” 
“ Carrie knows,” I faltered, faintly, 
“What Howt” i 
“ She asked me one day what became of the “ 
diamonds, the Begum gave father, and whatthey 
were like,” 
“T said they were 9 necklaca, and she asked me” 
if it was sold, I said no, and che pressed me very 
very much to say whad ‘had become of them, but 
I would nob tell her.” 
“That's a good girl. Keep her so,” said eZ 
emphatically, 
cf It’s a very fine to 4 keep her #0 
ahe fy very | inquisitive, and is continually veahing 
questions.” 
“Let her ask. There is no harm in asking as” 
long as you don’t auewer her,” 
“Bot I must answer ber, Peggy, and I must” 
speak the truth before all things ; you understand 
that.” 
‘J see no harm in throwing dustbin the eyes 
of bad peopte when they are sneaking round to 
try and fiad oud where you keep your valuables.” 
“Tt's only natural curiosity, perhaps.” 
“ And is'{t natural for Mra, Manners to be’ 
coming and prying, rooting among your things: 
when you are out? Will you tell me that?” 
“ How do you kaow she does this 1” 


the other afternoon, when you were out with Mr, 4 
Joe, and I heard someone at the Sare > 
enough, there she was with her back to me, very” 
busy as it were, turning out the whole Lome 
When she heard me she was not a bit put ou! 

oh, not she. She made out she used to ieaprbok 


beat erépa veil, Crépe voll, ‘3 a veil 





Manners, dear ; only I don't like to be eromblling 
you at this hour of the wight, If I had a drop of 


bed job, I always knew jewels in 


2 





yet. I doabt if she will ever nd ait us pooh Bn fe 
thing is right when.we pry rng rogues loys bat] 


yor 


doors and watching, This is our last shades 


Clark, 202, Lavender- place, Edgeware-road, Have » 
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“How? easy enough. I came here unexpected’ _ 


things in the wardrobe, and bro apr ‘se her 


that has a great look of a diamond necklace ahe ee 
is after. Uf ence cha. bags Hpk 90 oe bea ag 


He 
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‘nob know ik is tn the house.” 
te v it’ 
eelom abouts” Wate. 






you are close 
+ aL SR ME ES ae 
re ‘ 









earryiog of. Peggy, Me foarte Lit oot to 


le hate sees 


had 

opsned figuratively such 
a seg 4 was quite "to close 
T turned and towed till daybreak, and when T 
thought of Joe and his ma designs my 
heart beat.eo fast that I was obliged to eet up in 
bed and lay my hand on it to try and keep down 


Andrews 
who now walted on him ao solemuly, had been a’ 
ew hours previous helping him upataira when he 
waa helplessly intoxicated. . 
Carrie was eo affectionate, and uncls «0 bene- 


must not be led away with Peggy's prejudices, 
but endeavour to judge calmly and fairly of my 
etrange relations, 
established heraslf as an invalid, as 
/deslated was her intention, and in some 
~“mervellous manner she obtained a reprieve, 
ond was allowed to remain on for a week or two 


t ‘ghe told Carrie that she was waiting 
until :' could take some particular cottage 
they had both set their hearts on, and that she 
was only counting the minutes till she was her 
own uilatress and done with service for the rest 
of her life; 

She told this tale with such an air of reality 
‘that Carrie believed ber. I am sure she thought 
he was-a simple old woman in inferfor health, 


who, to use P. sown expression, “ was rather 
oe " through being so long in 


IT took. an. opportunity of letting P. 
Snow that ait oe go yond with i i: te 
bad opinion of ‘the Raetirees to which she 

aan Wait, if don’ now soon will!” and 
‘bounced out ine nti 

And I soon did, ‘The first thing that brought 
ates on ta her way of thinking was a proposal 
Joe took rather a mean advantage of me, as he 
and I were jogging along the lanes behind the 
tad white, pony, and I bad no possible means 


j 


the wildflowers in the hedges, } 


‘1 was: 

and taking fu my ‘very first sniff of ¥ 

Map thie appulactiolg ent tha Wienuty’ of Sha 

spyeamerys hse ag ty igalt lt 
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“ Don’t !—and why don’t? You are going to 
oy ype pe cdl gnc) lg we 
as if in a vice, and turning his red face and duil 
grey eyes towards mine as he epoke. 

“No! indeed I am not! Please leb me go. 
ao da I—I am never going to marry 


r i 
~ "Noteven me? Ob, yes! my pretty cousin | 
‘ala gher| na all T have to say, and then 
you ¢e your m ow 1" 

“Well, please take away your arm. firat, 


The deteated arm removed, he said,— 

‘*In the first place, I am very spoony on you ; 
ppt ay im 98 ble op tom» bia f ad 
am quite ab the depths of my feelings, 
I reativideat © .f 

I mentally wondered if they were in any way 
connected with my puree. 

‘Secondly, the match was your father’s wish ; 
thirdly, it has my father’s hearty approval.” 
ae How do you know that it was my father’s 

? ” 

“ He wrote to the jor and said so.” 

“But I know that he always said he did not 
approve of the marriage of first cousias! 
te gt do [-~ft's. much too close a relation- 


ship. ; 

“Well, be éd his mind apparently, and 
I know you will ¢ oura, I shail take a 
nice little house in on-—-central eftuation. 
We will be as happy as the day is long. I'l 
take you to all the theatres, all the best race- 
meetings, and rig you out in the prettiest frocks 
to be had for money, I'll show you the world ; 

ou are buriéd alive here ; we will run over to 
aris for the honeymoon too, if you like. Come 
now, wou's all these things tempt you!” 

“Not to marry, cousin Joe. Why should I? 
Tecan do all things you mention—go to theatres 
aud races, and wear pretty frocks, without being 
anyoue’s wife, It's only a question of money, I 
like you very well as you are, and let us stay as 
we are, juat friends and cousins.” 

AsI made this speech a kind of hard, fixed 
look came over his face ; his jaw seemed to jerk 
forward, his eyes took a trucculent, threatening 
look, as he said,—- 

“You can only enjoy. these delights through 
me, and in my company t” 

* And why, pray 1” 

* Because my father will never trust you out 
of his sight. You are his ward, You wil! have 
to vegetate here year in and year out, and you 
will never get such a chance again as I am now 
offeting you. Don’t curl your lip; you can’t 
afford to be saucy, 

**Can I not ?” 

"No; it’s nob everyone would marry you, my 
lovely Indian princess, with all’ your golden hair 
and golden charms,” 

“Very likely not; and I don’t want to marry 
atall.” 

“No one would marry you but me,” 

“Pardon me, I know to the contrary.” 

"Oh, yes, those two fellows out in India ; but 
then’ they did not know there was anything 
against you. Of course they would have had to 
be'told, and then their name would have been 
Walker,” and he laughed disagrceably. 

** What does that mean!” © 

“Yo means, my little innocent, thas they would 
bid you farewell. It means that 20 man bub my- 
self would care about marrying John Mannera’s 
daughter.” 

And why? What is there agaiovt me 1” 

“Abt that isa secret.” 

‘Which I certain!y ought to know, and musb 

know,” I cried, fierce! 


you to hear that there is a cloud on you and 
your vame.” 4 
"Bat why! Where did it come from!” 

“Ab! that Iam not going to say, I'll tell 
you when weare married. I am willing to marry 
you just as you are, my charming goldy locks. 
Your faceis temptation exough for me.” 

“And what’ t my fortune?” I inquired, 


gets 
“It makes @ nice setting for my pearl of cousins 
whom I intend to win sy our ‘ 





" Never, never!” I broke out, passionately. 


y. 
There is no must about it. Tt is enough for’ 


“ At one time I liked you, cousin Joo—may, nod: 
an hour ago. Now I cannot endure you or your 
company, Let me get out!” standing up in the 
trap. “ I shall walk home.” ee 

“No, that you won't!” pulling me, down 
rior i A “Ifyou behave weil you'll be treated 

; but if you give us any of your airs and 
—— 7 will find yourself very muchia the 
x ” 

Could this be my gallant, polished cousin Joe t 
~~this red-faced, violent, angry man!. It scemed 
impossible, 

* When you treat me like this now, when you 
pretend to be my lover, how would you, not use 
me if I were your wife!” I demanded with angry 
scorn ; 


* How, indeed !"” and he grinned with ferocious 
ficance. 


i yet 

After this remark I relapsed into dead silence, 
and neither of us opened omr lips till we reached 
the ball door ai *‘ The Green "-—as i¢ was called 
for short, 

When next we met—at dinner time—a chan 
had come Over the spirit of Joe's dream. He 
was conciliatory, apologetic, humble, Who had 
been talking to him } 


Aa to Unele Isaac and Carrie, they lavished 
fond words and caresses upon me without stint. 

For the next three days Carrie never ceased to 
urge Joe's cause with all the eloquence at ber 
command. What more suitable? Money and 
place to go together! My father’s wish! Joe's 
devotion—poor' dear Joe, who pleaded his own 
cause 80 badly, He had told her, and said things 
in a rage for which he could have bittem his 
tongue out afterwards, 

Then my uncle brought his heavy guns to bear 
on me-—the weight of his authority, and my 
father’s letter, which he refused to show me, 

All the asme I was stubborn, and high words— 
yes, very high words—-were used, especially by 
uncle, 

Hea insisted, he stormed, he came out in dif- 
ferent colours to what he had ever appeared in- 
before, He dropped the mask with a ven- 


advice from Carrie, and, dreadful. interviews 
with uncie in the library, I was a miserable ob- 
ject—-nervous, trembling, with eyes eunken, and 
cheeks blotched by hours of exhausting ‘scenes, 
and hours of crying. 

As I was obstinate I was put In Coventry, 
ostensibly for being rude and impertinent, and 
disrespectful to uncle, and told that until Iwas 
moré in a frame of mind.to mix with other 
people, aud less like a savage from an Indian 
jungle—iu short, I was not to reburn to the 
bosom of the family until I kuew how to be- 
have myeelf, and was more civilised, 

Never in all my life had I known restraint and 
harshness until now, and I was utterly miser- 
able, 

I knew that I was banished, not on account of 
insolence and ill-manners, bup because I was to 
be subdued into accepting my cousin Joe as my 
husband. 

This I assured myself, aa I agg my room 
frow end to end, I would never do, 

I had a fine strong will of m 
thing they could do would ever 

I was resolve’ to remaia up there all my life 
if it came to that, and to die sooner than marry 
my coutia Jove, 

No one was aa forlorn and friendleaa, | 
thought, in this world as myself. 

I bad no one to help me, no one on whom J 
had the very least claim. bezides the people in the 
house, my nearest relations—pretty relations ! 
Te would have been well for me now had I 
accepted Mr, Hinkson. 

For a whole week I had not seen Peggy. She 
was @ sham invalid, I was a real prisoner | 

Tae days were interminable, I: had no books, 
no work, Twice a day, Carsie, witha stony face, 
brought me my rather scanty meals on a tray, 
and the rest of the time I passed in that pleasant 
occupation which fs known as “ eating one'e 
heart out,” 
® On the seventh day, as I sat dull and miser- 


own that no- 





able, and had pushed away a tray of uninviting 
food—eome slices of cold boiled mutton, dry 


ce. 
Ab the end of ten days, of overtures from Joe, - 
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WITH A BOUND THAT NEARLY KNOCKED PEGGY DOWN, | FLUNG MYSELF INTO HER ARMS, 


bread, and » glass of water—-the door opened 
gently, and Peggy crept {n, dressed merely in a 
petticoat, a shawl, and a much befrilled nightcap, 
that made her look like the grandmother in Red 
Ridinghood (uot that odd ideas were likely to 
amuse me then) 

With a bound that nearly knocked her down I 
flung myself into her arms and buret {nto tears, 

“ Whist !—whist! Iam here! Stole out of 
bed on the sly! Keep up, Miss Ranee, and 
listen! I have a grand plan. We will settle it 
all now, and you.may cry as much as you like 
afterwards, They are all out in the garden, and 
now is our time. Did I not tell you they were 

nagurs? We will soon be out of it, please 
goodness! I am going to get you to find out 
their scheme—they have a great one in hand. 
I want you to play the listener for once, Have 
courage *” 

“Courage! of course I have! Courage for 
anything that will get me away from them and 
this odious place!’ 

“All right! I've dressed up a bolster in my 
bed, and give orders I was not to be disturbed, 
as I have taken a sleeping draught. So I can 
stay the night here—or, anyway, I'll stop a good 
bit with you, honey—and you can hide me in 
che cupboard !” 

* And what is your plan?” 

“"Tis this, You know the big old clock in the 


dining room! It’sgot no works, andstands between | 


the windows ; it would hold two of you. I'm going 
to shut you up in It for a couple of hours to hear 
heir plans, It’s open at the top, and gives lota 
of air!” 
* Peggy | you must be out of your mind!” 
"Aye! Peggy has her wits still! Every night 
the three of them sit fn the dining-room concoct- 
ing and planning something. Now we must find 
out what that something ls—and that this very 
night-—-and then we will beeven with them! We 
will slip down now in the dusk, But first T'll 
drese up a figure in your bed, and draw the cur- 
tains, and poll down the blinds. And do ring 
now, while latand in the cupboard, sad tel! Ja 





i darks ex Bo to creep « 


you have a bad headache and are going to bed, 
and don’t want no candles |” 

This order being carried out with all the com- 
posure I could assume, whilst Biddy stepped into 
a hanging closet, from whence, after Jane had de- 
parted, she emerged, and to dress up a 

d lay figure of me, and lay it in my plac. 

t really looked quite alarmingly natural, and as 

she arranged this dummy she talked incessantly 

the whole time under her breath—and so did I, to 
tell the truth } 

“ For days they have been hatching schemes, 
and to-night we must know what they are up to, 
It’s our only chance, for Joe and the widow are 
going away somewhere to-morrow! I made out 
that much. I think the oldeight-day clock is a 
great notion, There's two holes below the face 
where you can see, and it’s all open at the top |!” 

‘* What shall I do if I cough or sneeze ?” 

** You must not do one or other for your very 


“ T wish you would play the spy Instead of me, 
Peguy! I don’t like it. I don’t think itis right or 
honourable. I am eure papa would not have ap- 
proved of it ; he would have said it was mean!” 

“Your father would have broken their necks 
long ago !——much lest think bad of standing by to 
listen to their wicked s to strive to defeat 
them. He is dead an gene ent oem must look 
on me as if I stood in his place—though I was 
never in his station. You be sald, and led as I 
ain telling you, and I’m doing my very best for 
you. Sure and aren’t you all the same ‘ps my 
own?” 

“Indeed you are, Peggy ! and the only friend 
I have in the whole wide world; and 1 will do 
whatever you wish—eaveedropping and all!” I 
said, impetuously. 

“T’d do that part meself, and with pleasure ; 
only you see, darling, l’m so broad across the 
shoulders, and so stout, the clock would never 
hold me at any price; and you are so tall and 
slim! You are just the size for it, and, indeed 
now the sooner you aro inside it the better! It’s 

} wu stairs, and your black 
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dress will look like a shadow. Andrew ie Y 
Jane fs up the road, and the const Is 
come along!” softly opening the 

2. 


door 

In another moment we were both 
downstairs. The dining-room was not igh 
and looked very dim. 

Biddy was not long in opening the clock, and 
crept in carefully, and found that, the works be- 
ing absent, it just fitted me, Indeed, Biddy 
so pleased'thad she declared that it looked aa If it 
was wade for me, 

“FT hope not!” J whispered, “ for it looks hor- 
ribly like a coffin standing up on end!” 

* Whist |—whist! I hear themcoming. They 
will be here ina minute, It’s going on for nine, 
Now if you are tired of standing you can crouch 
down, but be very careful, and don’t make as 
much noise a a mouse |!” with which injunction 
she shut me up in my very strange quarters and 
nviselessly stole away. 


(To be continued.) 
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Grex barber surgeons in the Levant use large 
ants to ove together the edges of cuts, The 
ant, held with forceps, ‘o ‘ts mandibles wide, 
and as soon as It seizes edges of the wound 
has ite head severed from the , but retains 
its grip, People have been seen with wounds 


healing held be power by seven or ante’ 
heads. The kind used ie a species of big-headed 
camponotus, ; 


Fa te 


Nor long ago the Post Oitice authorities in- 
sisted on raising the etandatd of height for mal 
candidates, now they have included the 


sex In their decree, and the little woman, who was 


enter the Post Office, The reason 


the early Victorian ideal of beauty, may no er 
given te thes 
as it is impossible to make the furniture, the 


shelves abd desks, the tables and chairs fit every~ 


on, the gile oust be made to fb the furniture,» 























UNA CAST ONE LOOK BACK AT THE ROOME THAT WERE ALEC’Ss, AND THEN HURKIED ON, 


UNA’S VOW. 


0 
CHAPTER IV. 
FOR ALRO's SakE ! 


Atrmoucn Colonel Beresford’s face was stern, 
ie ee rere enough when he addressed 


oye rend save de Am gael 

three-quarters of an hour ago—what was your 

“T Fe sik hee Mientadn Denpaterd. 
came to * 

The Colonel’s went up. 

“ Bat Captain is very seldom to be 

ee ee What did you want with 


Una was on the point of when she 
remembered her promise to » With her a 
promise was a sacred the man had 


she reflected that she could hardly answer the 
Colonel’s question without. breaking 
it. Sbe therefore remained silent, and Colonel 
Beresford and Lady Rosaline exchanged signifi- 
cant glances, 

“Come!” said the former, more sharply than 
be hed before spoken, “my question is a very 
simple ene, and should be easy enough to 
answer, What did you wish to say to my 
nephew }” 

“T cannot tell rm 

. — or not?” 


“Why not!” . 
‘* Because to do so I should break a promise.” 
Lady jonsenmn by silvery Jaugh rang out with 


“That is an easy way of getting oud of o 
difficulty, Téatbyux the ehiad San clover enough 
nob to agg a a disadvantage,” she remarked, 


iy. 

The old officer looked annoyed, He had been 
inclined to ike Una, and to aud the pene- 
rosity of his nephew for protecting her, but her 








refusal to answer a perfectly straightforward 
question struck him as 

** What time was it when you were here!” he 
asked, changing his tactics, 

“ Half-past five. The clock struck the half 
hour while I was in the act of closivg the door,” 
ahe replied, readily enough. 

“And how long after that did you come in 
the second time }’ 

She looked at him fu surpr 

“TI did not come in ye 

“ What did you do when you Jeft, then! Be- 
cause it was a quarter to six when I saw you 
going downstairs.” 

The colour rushed in a flood of crimson to her 
face. How could she confess that she had hidden 
herself behind the window curtains in order to 
conceal those tell tale traces of tears that Lady 
Rosaline’s sharp words had brought to her 
cheeks ? 

‘* Silent again! As a rule your tongue is 
ready enough. I am afraid you have been doing 
something you ought nob to have done, and 
you have the grave to be ashamed of ib,” 
exclaimed the Colonel, while Lady Rosaline 
bent forward and whispered a few words ifn 
his ears. He stroked his gray moustache in a 
quick, irritated sorb of way thab ‘bore witness to 
mental agitation; then he addressed the child 
once more, ‘ Now, listen tome, Una. You are 
very young, you have been badly brought up, 
and it may be you have yielded to a sudden 
temptation, If so, there fs yet time for you to 
repair the mischief by a full and true con- 
feasion, and if you do this, I promise nob to be 
hard on you, A hundred pounds in notes and 
gold have been stolen from my writing table since 
half-past five o’clock, and no one has had access 
to the room except yourself, All the servants 
were at tea in the servants’ hall, so it was impos- 
aible one of them could have been the culprit ; 
and besides this, I know for a fact that you were 
upstairs at the time the theft was committed. I 
aro afraid there ean be mo doubt az to your 
guilt.” 





The child had been standing near the door, 
She now took a step forward so as to grasp the 
back of a chair for support. Her poor little face 
was as white as a snowdrop, her dark eyes were 
full of piteous terror, Quick witted as she war, 
abe instantly understood the situation, and the 
difficulty In which she was placed. She remem- 
bered pe notes and gold on. the writing- 
table, she remembered that she had heard the 
silken rustle of Lady Rosaline’s skirts while she. 


was hidden behind the curtains, and the soft. 


closing of the door which told her that her lady- 
ship had left the study, If anyone else had 
come along the corridor she would have heard 
the footsteps. But no one had come, tween 
her own departure and Colonel Beresford return 
to his room no one had been in the study except. 
Lady Rosaline herself. 

Una started violently. Child as she was, her 
experiences had been manifold, and life in the 
caravan had taught her many things, of which. 
the children of the well-to-do are kept in - 
found ignorance. She bad seen a good dent of 
the shady side of human nature, and she was not 
inclined to over-estimate its capacities. Lady 
Rosaline, in spite of her fair face, and her velve!s 
and silks and laces, was as liable to temptation ss 
her less well-dressed sisters, and from the house- 
hold gossip Una had learned that ready money 
waa not too plentiful with her either. Was ib. 
possible that she had herself taken the notes and 

ld? 

a that moment there came a knock at the 
door, and the Colonel went outside in the pasasge. 
to speak to his valet, whom he had despatched s. 
little while ago to make certain inquiries for 
bim. Una and Lady Rosaline were thus left 
alone, 

The child came over to the elder woman’s side, 
her dark eyes flashed fire. 

** Lady Rosaline, you know Iam not the thief 
--you know it!” she exclaimed, in a low voice 
of intense passion, “ Will you let me he falsely 
accused ?” 

Her ladyship shrank back, and it almost ceemedt 
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as if she shivered. Then, recovering herself, she 
sald, coldly,— 

“ How should I kaow you are not the thief 
The money was taken ata time when mone of the 
household beside yourself had. access to this 
room.” 

“ Bxcept you {" 

The words were spoken in a whisper; but their 
effect on Lady Rovaline could -ngt have been 
greater if they had been shouted alodd ab the top 
of the speaker's voice, 

She recoiled as if she had been shot, her biue 
eyes grew wide and frightened, she put out both 
ber hands in az.attitude of appeal. 

For a few seconds her self abandonment was 
complete, and her manner mutely acknowledged 
her guile. Thea she turned fiercely on the child, 

* You little monster of fogratitude, is this the 
way you repsy all my son has done for you—is 
this how you treat the mother of the man who 
risked his life to save yours, and rescued you from 
av existence of poverty and fafamy, is this——” 

“Hash!” cried Uns, interrupting her with a 
low moan of pain, “‘ you need not remind me of 
all this-~it fs stamped on eo heart in letters of 
fire, Do you think I would betray you--you, 
Alco Beresfords mother ?”" 

I¢ is impossible to convey an idea of the pathos 
and passion that mingled with Indignationin her 
childish voice. Did she not know how Alec 
worshipped his mother, how proud he was of her, 
how devoted to her interests, and how he would 
be cutto ths heart at the mere idea of her un- 
worthineas? oa would have gone through an 
ordea’ ten times more fiery than this in order to 
eave him from eo terrible a revelation. 

Ab this juncture Colonel Beresford returned, 
and hia sister-in-law leaned her elbow on the 
mantel-piece, and with her white and slender 
fingers shaded her face from the firelight. 

The old offiser’s brows were knitted together 
in stern displeasure, he looked sufficiently alarm- 
ing in the eyes of the trembling girl—trembling, 
nob so much with anxiety on her own account 
as on Lady Rosaline’s, 

All doubts of her guilt had now vanished from 
Colonel Beresford’s mind, His valet had brought 
him word that he had tracked Uya's wet foot- 
prints as far as the shrubbery, where they were 
crossed by those of a man with whom she had 
evidently had an interview, and quite recently 
too, for the rain had not begun until after five 
o'clock, 


There is no mystery. I will confess. I took ‘the 
money 1” eh f 

; . *  & we * r 
' Te-was two hours later, asd Una sat in the 
little bedroom next to Mes. a had. 
beet given to her when sho came to € MY 
Court. It was dark, and the door Was ; 
Colonel Beresford had countermanded the order 
with regard to the detective, and he must 
take time to consider what should be done with 
the child, who had #0 basely repaid her bene- 
factor’s kindnese, Meanwhile it wae Una’s one 
consolation that Alec waa still away from the} 
Court, and therefore ignorant of what had 


happened. 
But he would return, and then he would know 


all! 
This was the thought that was tormenting poor 
Una io her solitude and darkness, and 
her shrink as if hot iron were searing her flesh. 
She could bear anything else, except vhe idea of 
his believing her guilty. When she pictured the 
reproach in his eyes, she hid her own with her 
hands, as if to shut out the dreadful spectacie, 
“JT could not face him. [ could not, I codld 
not!” she moaned in her bitter pain, and she 
jumped up and began pacing the room. P 
ake stopped in front of the window, which was 
open, oy 
Up in the purple heavens the stirs were 
shiniog like myriads of glittering gems ; the rain 


tops of the-trees, and she could hear corn- 
crake calling from the fields down by the river. 

The river! How calm and peaceful it had 
looked when she saw it last, gliding smoothly 
along between ite flower-fringed banks—what a 
quiet resting-place it would make! Surely she 
might bury her sorrows under its placid waves, 
and thus earn Alec's forgiveness, Hven though 
he believed her guilty he would pardon her sin, 
if she expiated it by death ! 

Tae fancy took a tremendous hold on her, 
Wheat had she to live for? She.was friendless, 
deatitute, and the best she could hope for was 
that Colonel Beresford would send her to a re- 
formatory. A reformatory! She had heard 
such places spoken of when she was in the 
caravan, and the idea filled her with diegast, It 
would mean too, that she would never see Alec 
again—or at least, never be tted vo 
to him, for he would regard her with loathing. 
Surely Heaven would be kinder to her than man 
had been and if self-destruction were indeed a 





That this man was identical with the disrepu- 
table-looking individual Lady Rosaline had de- 
acribed as having been talking to the child in the 
shrubbery that morning ssemed clear enough, 
nd the officer naturally supposed ehe had handed 
the proceeds of the crime over to him, and he 
had decamped with them. 

Information was at once sent off to the police ; 
but seit happened Mr. Steve Hardy had a good 
start, and succeeded in showing a clean psir of 
heels, which was lucky for him, for he was already 
suspected of having borne part ina burglary that 
had recently taken place in the neighbourhood, 
ond ii waa for this reason he had been so anxious 
to bind Waa to secrecy. 

In 2 few words Colonel Beresford repeated to 
Lady Rosaline his valet’s discovery, and the’con- 
clusioas he gathered from it. Ashe finished she 
drew a swift breath. 

** Well, what shal! you do now ¢” 

“Send over to W——. for a detective, who will 
speedily unravel the mystery,” waa his grim 
reply, while he glauced towards the unhappy little 
gure standing motionless on the other side of 
the hearthrug. 

Lady Rosaline started, and Uaa intultively 
guessed what wac in her thoughts. If the matter 
were put into « detective’s hands he mfght disz- 
cover the truth / 

In an instant the child's mind was made up. 
She raised her head, and clasped her two little 
hands tightly together across her beating heart. 
Surely the time had come when she might pa 
back part at least of the debt she owed Alec, a | 
redeem her vow. 

*'Colonel Beresford,” her breath came thick 
and fast, but her voice was both steady and dis- - 


crime it would forgive it ! 

The poor child was almost distraught by con- 
flicting emotions, but’ through all, her foremost 
idea was to escape meeting the reproach she saw 
pictured in her hero’s eyes. 

She leaned out of the window'to reconnoitre, 
There was uo one about, and alth the dis- 
tance to the ground was too great for her to 
attempt fo jump {ft would be easy enough to 
descend by the wisterias creeper that clung to the 
sides of the house, . 

Her training in the circus had given her great 
lightness and agility, and in another few momenta 
ahe had swung herself down, and stood on the 
gravel path. 

One look she cast back at the rooms that were 
Alec's, and then she hurried on, witha stified sob 
in her throat, across the dank meadows down to 
where the river wouad silently along on ite way 
to the great, restless sea. 

She shivered as she looked into its depths, 
where the stars mirrored themselves, bub her 
resolution remained unchanged, She threw off 
the little straw hat she had worn, held’ tp her 
hands towards the heavens in an attitude of 
prayer, and then—then there was a splash fn 
the river, a cry of horror, and the waters closed 
over the young life that had so rashly soughd 
them'as a refuge, ‘ 


CHAPTER V, 


THE NEW HEIRESS, 


Five years have passed away since the events 
narrated in the last chapter, and though they 


had ceased, bub the wind was etill swaying the}, 
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when he died. So did 


have done so, I conaider his behaviour ta | 
has been slaply monstrous, he-—” \ 

“ Hush!” Alec interrupted quickly, . ‘don’t. 
let ue speak ill of the He bas been v 
good to me all my life, and it was not till 
found out those turf transactions that 
ary ym You know what # horror he always 

o 

Lady Rosaline flushed, and fooked down, She, 
knew who was to blame in that matter, gud) the 
knowledges shamed her deeply. pelea: 

She came rotind to her son’s side, and laid one!) 
delicate white hand on his shoulder. 5." 

“ And I was really ss ann the while, 
Alec! Don’t you feel inclined to cast me of for . 
ever ¢ »” ¥ ‘vi 


is 


to his lips, meres 
“You must nob talk such nonsense, little * 
mother, You know that nothing will ever alter - 
my affection for y: £5 ‘ eehe 
meyer dm to kiss his 
tu to seat, sighing Ne 1 iit eae 
onel did not like me,” she half. 
to herself, Pprikw to eh a 2 me 
years ago, an at once he changed.” 
“That was your fancy, mother,” oni. Fa, 
She shook her head decidedly, vag 9k! 


“Oh no, it was not, I can even tell 
exact date of the change, . Ib was aireetly shoes 
that circus. child you broughb here was. 
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drowned, 
Poor Uaa!. I can’t: bear to thisk of, 
fate even now, She was so young to die, a 











yore who contrived away 

t! gt ‘ 

beg then in remorse Una committed sul-» 
cide ” : 3 ai Tama eA 

* Nothing of the sort. That was only 


of yours, As a matter of fact, I. expect the 
child intended to join the man, tna to tho dork” 











tinet, ‘‘ you’ meed not send for the detective:, 


have doubtless left traces to mark their passage 
both on people and on things, they have effected 


and. eyes, but 
sterner “traces. He looks 
Older, than when we sa 
clear from his clouded 
that the ‘world has uot gon 
lately. For'the rest he is as 
she — away from her 
she been playing... “ Things are nob 
ae cated J sot hemlet ay 
sm vy, Me . 
“Not perhaps, bud pretty bad, Jo . 
“ Are you so dreadfully in debt, then, Alec?" 
“Pretty well, parr ciex thought that 
Beresford“ Uacle Raph” theugy ae & matte 
“Uncle Ralph,” though, as a matter 
of fact, they were only second cousias, “ would 
have helped me to pay off my debts if he had 
lived, and, of course———” he hesitated, but Lady. - 
Rosaline completed the sentence for him. ' 
“OF course you him to leave you 


every 
elae, and it is abominable that he should nob — 


He took the pretty haud in» his, and raised it” 


own views om the subject; but what was the bead % 
| | ee 










““@elock, A 
wheels the house 


ot eae Ne Uwe eh Ae eee a ae 
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Rosaline had so —— 
t Qakenhurst that he could do nothing bu 


You will be here when she arrives, Alec }” 
went on Lady Rosaline. 
TI think not, What's the good!” 
Cig guaran of good. Ib will never do to 
make creature an rg Aon ay: very outset, 
her. No, you 


bad been sent to the sta 
Rosaline heard 
went out into 
r heart ill of necone, Sait ie toh 
was > ia to be 
feared that ff il! will could have atrack the new 


to meet her, and when Lad 


nyt i, 


| least ticaid, and ill at ease at 
; was 
Lady Rosaline had been pre; 


i 
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her way to take possession. of her 
heritage Oabeslions would never have greeted 
as rmaistress me , 


absolutely refused to come into the hall and meet 
Miss Faue, and no of on his 
mother’s part to move him from his de- 
ag oy 

carriage nearer—drew up— 
the footmarn door, the occupant 
of the lighted. Lady Rosalive 
involuntarily pressed one hand grainst her beat- 


sooner did she set eyes on 
more assured, for she saw that 
ane 


her mien 
whatever else Miss F tb tbe she was at 
resent moment. 


young—much younger than 
for, and the 


latter brawn ay Harng to the conclusion that 
be 


ft would not cult.to establish an influence 
over her. 

“ How do you do, Miss Fane? I muab intro- 
duce myself. Lam Lady Rosaline Beresford. I 
hope you have had # pleasant journey, and are 


not too tired. Come into the drawing-room and 
of tea before you go to 


ome bat pe Bhp ste Rage bi 
and em’ a ousness 6 
failed of its flock. Kissa 


Alec rose at their entrance, and bowed stiffly 


| when he was introduced to the heiress; but he 


made no effort to shake hands, or to infuse any 
sorb of warmth Into his greeting. -Whatever 
th be his faults, they did not include 


Nevertheless ah saet with some curiosity ab 
robbed him of his birthright, 
waselender, she wac.a brunette, 
a pretty chesnut, with red lights 
brown, soft and limpid, and 
curled iashes, Her bands and 
beautifully formed. There 
bt: that she was refined and a 
0 be feared that Alec obstinately 
her beauty. So far as he was 
represented the downfall of his 
hopes, the ruin of his life, 
She said little, but when she answered Lady 
Rosaline’s questions her voice was low and her 
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mauner shy. ‘She hardly a. ie at Alec, . 


and certainly never addreased 
she look round the room with that pride of pos- 
that Lady Rossline had anticipated. 
Altogether her bebaviotir was that of a schoolgirl 
who suddenly Gnds herself confronted with 
strangers, and who fs only saved by her own 
natural grace from display 
Her relief was evidently great when Lady. Rosa- 
line an adjourment to her room, and 
once she shoved no effort to keep her 
pre: or to engege in conversation with her. 
addy came back to the drawing-room 
vith a sertain subdued triamph in her manner. 

** Well, Alec, what do you think of her?” 

"T prefer not to think of her at all,” 

**Is she like-what you expected to see 1” 

“I expected nothing, I refused, and I still 
refuse, to let my mind dwell on the young 
.woman. I wish, my dear mother, “you would 
understand this very fully, and then you would 
np that [ prefer not talking of 


“But that fs nonsense, Alec. You will be 
living In the same house together for some time, 
and you are bound to be on terms of intimucy 
with her—more or less.” 

“Tb will be leas, then. As for our living under 
the same roof—it suits me to remain here until 
T have succeeded fn selling the ‘Cedars,’ and I 
am under no obligation to Miss Fane, inasmuch 
as Uncle Ralph expressly stipulated that this 
was to be my home for six months, if I chose to 
make it so, The position is very clearly defined, 
you observe.” 


; 





Lady Rosaline looked at him with some con- 


log awkwardness, 


aternation. If thig was the attitude he intended 
keeping up-——then good-bye to her dreams ! 

She was quite aware thst Alec had’ 
obstinacy in his nature, sgainet which she was 
utterly powerless to fight, On miore than one 
occasion when she had pitted her own forces 

it she had come off aecond best in the 
encounter, and she was wise enough to recognise 
this, She changed her tactics, 

"Well, then, we'll wait, and leb time solve the 
problem. I can only express my 
that the girl is at least presentable.” 

Alec, without further remark, took up bis 
paper and sauntered from the room, As soon 
as he had gone his mother’s face changed. 

“Who and what is this girl, and why did 
Ralph Beresford make her his heiress!" she 
muttered to herself. “It ia a mystery—but one 
Lain fully determined to get to the bottom of !” 





CHAPTER VI. 
SWORN FOES, 


TreRre was little of the air of ‘‘ mistress of the 
house” about Miss Fane as she came down to 
dinner that night, -She was dressed io biack, 
without a single ornament except a white rose 
she had pushed iuside her bodice. 

Lady Rosaline did her ntmost to talk to her and 
make her feel at ease, and the girl seemed grate- 
ful for her efforta. As to Alec, he was scrupu- 
lously polite, but nothing more. He joined ia 
the conversation when he was appealed to, but 
never addressed a remark to Mics Fane, or even 
looked at her if he could help it. After diuner 
he retired to the smoking-room, and the two 
ladies were left alone. 

Lady Rosaline took the opportunity of trying 
to get out of the girl some information as to 
past ; but in this she was hardly successful, 

Eanice told her that she bad been at the 
Fretich convent school for some years, and that 
her parents were dead, and then the conversation 
came to a deadlock. 

**T auppose you have some relations?” queried 
her ladyship, tentatively. 

“T suppose so,” returned Eunice, with baffling 
composts, “ Few people are absolutely without 
them.” 

Lady Rosaline was silent, and pisyed with the 
ivory and eilver paper knife she had taken up, 
Presently she tried again. 

he Colonel Beresford knew your parénie, prob- 
ably t’ 

“Probably,” was the reply, and az if to put an 
end to further questions Miss Fane turned over 
the leaves of the French magazine that lay on her 


lap. 
After all, it was she who broke the silence, 
which had been spent by both ladies in medita- 


tion. 

“Me, Sedgwick was Ovlonel Bereaford’s 
lawyer, was he not, Lady Rosaline?” 

‘ 6A ” 


«Where does he live 1” 

“At W , Which is about five miles away 
from here,” 

"' Could I have the carrioge in the morring to 
go and see him?” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” returned Lady Rosaline, 
without reminding her that the carriages were 
hers to order as she pleased, ‘ Bat if you want 
td see Mr. Sedgwick there ia no necessity to go to 
W———., as he is coming here to luncheon the 
day after to-morrow. My son has av appoint- 
ment with him in the morning; but he will be 
free in the afternoon, if that will do for you.” 

‘That will do very well indeed, thank you,” 
Eunice replied, gently; and a few minutes’ Iater 
she excused hereelf on the score of fatigue, and 
retired, leaving Lady Rossline with the that 
she had not exactly achieved all she intended, for 
she wasas much in the dark as ever concerning 
Miss Fane’s antecedents, The young heiress was 








no fool, a4 the quiet way in which she had held 

her own during the cross-examination proved. 
The next morning Lady Rosaline took her over 

the house, and introduced the housekeeper to 





her. 
Mrs. Brand had inherited ® legacy from the 
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Colonel, and had retired to a cottage om the 
estate ; her successor was a younger woman, and, 
moreover, 8 somewhat reraarkable looking one. 

She was tall and slight, with brilliant dark 
eyes and snow-white hair, Her manners were 
very. quiet; she seldom spoke unless directly 
addreseed, and then her voice wha so extremely 
low that had it not been equally distinct she 
would hardly have succeeded in. making herself 
heard. Her name was Redwood, and she was 
understood to be a widow, 

She acoompanied the two ladies on their tour 
through the lower ps of the house, and more 
than once Eunice felt her eyes fixed on her face 
with an intentness that almost made her uncom- 
fortable. 

Mrs. Redwood never once addressed her ; and, 
Indeed, only spoke in answer to Lady Rosaline’s 
questions ; nevertheless, the young girl was con- 
scious in some inscrutable fashion that the house- 
keeper was studying her every look and move- 
ment, and, indeed, was so engrossed by her that 
more than once she falled to hear what Lady 
Roaaline said. 

When their tour of inspection was over the 
three women found themselves in the hall, just as 
Alec, who had apparently been letting some one 
out of the front door, closed it, and was on the 
point of returning to the library—where he 
spenb a good deal of his time going over legal 
documents. Lady Rosaline stopped him to ask 
who his visitor had been, 

“Tt was a gentleman who was a complete 
stranger to me,” he replied, “and the object 
of his visit took me entirely by surprise, What 
do you think it was!” Then, as his mother 
shook her head, he added, smiling, “It is 
hardly fair to ask you, for I am sure you would 
never guess if you tried from now to nexb week 
He wanted to obtain full information from me 
concerning poor little Una—the circus girl, as 
you called her, He did not give me his motive, 
but when I told hia of the unfortunate child’s 
death he seemed tremendously cut up about it. 
Evidently he was greatly disappointed, and if he 
hadn’t shown such signs of distress I should 
have asked him if he was in any way, connected 
with her.” l 

“ Strange!’’ murmured Lady Rosaline, show- 
ing more interest than her son had expected 
her to exbibit, " What kind of man was he?” 

“A big, burly fellow, who looked as if he 
had been accustomed to roughing It ; bub a gen- 
tleman for all that. He had a curious tattoo 
mark on his right hand, and his name he said 
was Sheldon. He did not give me his address, 
nor where he was staying ; but he said he should 
probably leave England to-morrow.” 

“Hulloa! What's that?” 

This exclamation was caused by the house- 
keeper, who had remained in the background 
during this conversation, to which, however, she 
had been an eager listener. Before Alec finished 
speaking she had clutched eagerly at the back 
of one of the oak carved chairs near which she 
was standing, and then her grasp had loosened, 
and she fell to the ground in a dead faint, 

Lady Rosaline—who had little sympathy to 
spare for other people—looked at her in a help- 
leseness that was not untinged by anger. 

Servants, in her estimation, should always be 
well and strong, and able to contro} their emo- 
tions ; if they could not do this, the sooner they 
left the better. 

It was Eanice Fane who ran to the swooning 
woman's assistance, and began unloosening her 
collar and the front of her dress, while her own 
face had grown whiter in sympathy. 

“Fetch me some water and some brandy,” she 
said to Alec, with a peremptoriness that some- 
what surprised Lady Rosaline, and that was cer- 
tainly a greet contrast to her usually genties 
tones, 

Captain Beresford at once obeyed, and after 
sdministering the brandy and dashing some cold 
water on the unconscious woman’s brow he 
raised her in his strong arms and bore her to the 
library, where he laid her on the couch and 
waited anxiously until she opened her eyes. 

It was not long before she recovered and 


— of me to give you so much trouble for 
nothing. Iam quite well now.” ' 
“You are nothing of the sort,” interrupted 
Alec, kindly. “Take my arm, and I will lead you 
to your own room where you can lie down be 
t for the rest of the morning. You must not 
attempt to do ym bee I and if you don’t feel 
altogether yourself by this afternoon we will send 
for the doctor,” 

“ Oh no, no, it is not ab all necessary,” she ex- 
claimed, hastily, I am subject to attacks of this 
kind; but they pass off directly—they don’t mean 
anything, I assure you.”’ 

Nevertheless, Alec insisted on seeirg her to her 
room, and when they were gone Lady Rosaline 
turned with uplifted eyebrows to Eunice, 

“Tt is very uncomfortable to have a person 
who fs ig vm to fainting fite abont the place. I 
think we better give her notice to leave 
without delay.” 

“TI think not,” Miss Fane replied, very softly; 
‘she has a nice face, and she interests me. No 
doubt, this ie merely s passing indisposition which 

won’t interfere materially with her duties,” 

Lady Rosaline started. She had spoken with- 
ont thinking, as mistress of the house; but the 
heiress’s quiet rejoinder had reminded her very 
unpleasantly that she no longer occupied that 
position. 

She bit her lip hard, and flashed a swift glance 
at Eunice that it was well the latter did not see, 
80 venomous and full of malignity was it. Aloud 
she sald nothing, but mentally she registered a 
vow that ere many weeka had over their 
heads she and Miss Fane would be “ quits,” 

The situation was saved from awkwardness by 
Eunice silently leaving the room. A few minutes 
later she reappeared with her hat and gloves on, 
and saying that she was going for a walk in’ the 
park she paseed out through the front door, and 
wae speedily in the avenue, 

At luncheon-time she had not returned, so 
Captain Beresford and his mother took that meal 
_ & boon for which they both were thank- 

ul, 

“ What are you going to do this afternoon!” 
asked Lady Rosaline, 

“T shall walk on to the head-keeper’s cottage, 
and tell him to sell my shooting dogs,” her son 
replied, rather grimly. “They may fetch fifty 
or even a hundred pounds [f they are disposed of 
at once,” 

‘Poor Alec! -You won’t iike parting with 
them !” 

“Very likely not, but beggars .mustn’t be 
choosers, and the days are past when I could 
afford to indulge my fancy in the matter of horses 
and dogs.” 

He started out directly after the meal was over, 
and took the short cut across the park to the 
keeper's cottage. 

It was a lovely early autumn day, and Oaken- 
hurst looked ite best in the mellow afternoon 
sunshine, Faint glinte of crimson and gold 
splashed the leaves, the living red of y 
berries lit up the hedges, the birds were singing 
songs of farewell to the summer, and amongst 
the bracken herded antlered deer, lookivpg up 
with startled eyes, as their quick ears caugh» the 
echo of a footatep. 

Far away beyond the woods stretched green 
pasture® and fields, where the harvest had just 
been garnered—all part of the estate that Alec 
had been taughd from childhood to regard as his 


own. ; 
It was little wonder that his heart should feel 
bitter at the remembrance of the girl for whose 
sake his own claims had been passed over-—the 
rl who had robbed him of hisinheritancei He 
imagined to himself the arts by which she had 
succeeded in fascinating Col Beresford, the 
rsuasione she had used to induce him to make 
er his heiress, and the recollection of her youth 
and beauty only hardened him. 
How foolish his mother was to imagine that 
there could ever be friendship betweenthem! In 
the very nature of things they must be sworn foes, 
He was still under the influence of these thoughts 
when he returned from the cottage after giving 
his instructions to the keepers. 


‘Tam so sorry,” she stammered. “It was | | 


WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 

Bgarnicg was more charming than ever when 
she presented herself at the lawyer's office the 
following afte-nusm. 

The message from Mr, Pelham which she 
brought tarned out to be but a very lame excuse: 
to offer for her presence there. But, man-like, 
felt flattered ; h® was sure that the beautiful 
w. 3 in love with him, ’ ee 

‘* Have you been te luncheon }"” he asked, — 

**No,” she said, demurely. “I take the four 
o'clock train, so I do not know that it would be 
of any use,” 

“T wished I dared inset upon it,” be sald, 
“TY have nob been to luncheon yet 


“In that case, however, I do not see how I am 
to say ‘no,’” laughed the girl, withs 
wee of her lovely dark 


flush. “Where shall we go Para 
“There is a small café which I would prefer go- 
ing to. I always get my lunch there when F 
pels sy delighted to aide He 
too is : 
called s cab, It was hts companion who gave the. 
street and number. The lu 





Wine was Lawyer.Jordan’s and he knew: 
it ; because of thie he rarely iv to pass his 


glass of it. en 

He had only a confused remembrance 
a dark, beautiful face opposi 
red lips whiepering to him. He remarked to him- 
self, too, that the wine tasted a trifle bi 


: 
od 
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Pelham’s aes ! 
“Ts against professional rules to divulge any 

of the secrets of our clients,” he , with & 

atutter in his voice, g 


eyes, brighter than m ht stars, 
Met Which of us me ie ‘ 
heiress?” murmured Beatrice, i 
him that the perfume of her hair : 
“Is it Hester a me? You mugttellime!”  . 
* Indeed I muatn’t tell,” hiceoughed Jordan, 
with a boisterous laugh, 4 eh 
“ Yea, yes, you m i bichon mock 

hurt. You would not like to inour my displeasure, 
would you ?” ap pi hte? 

“No, no; ‘pon my honour, no!” he - 
‘6J—TI'd do anythirg,for you.” =” 
‘Then prove your words by 











raised herself on the cushions, A flash of crim- 
son flooded her usually pallid faca, 


By this time {t wes dusk, and heavy clouds, 


{It T to8 yom, sel 9c ne ee oe ‘he 
aaked, : : 1 cin 
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ou are kind in2eed,” heal with a gratafel 


she did n heey 

“'Taeldom take It during business hours, but F 
will be glad to make ane this case,” 
So the wine 
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“ Never! "* she answered, 
‘¢ Weil, then, ic fen’é you; it is the other 
* How does the will read!” Bea 
4: inquired Beatrice, 


@ome important papers which he must first obtain 
and ip will take about that length of time to get 
Once again the terrible expression that crossed 
I's face astonished him, confused though 
he was, Assbe plied him with questions, there 
- flashed before his eyes the features of s proud, 
cold woman of the world. 

A tremor, like that of leayes ia the wind, 
seemed to pass over Beatrice, There was a hor- 
ecified look iu the dark, glistening eyes, and a per- 
ceptible quiver in the crimson lips, half cruel in 
their ex n. ‘ She raived her beautiful pale 
fave to hi+, and the yearning sorrow in it moved 
him to sympathy. 

* Ha tt come to thie ab laet}” the girl asked 


herself, despairingly. 
She had nome | and plotted for this fortune, 


which she believed was withio her grasp, only to 
have ft wrested from her in the hour of her 


By aire Pe Beatri sed 
a ty efford trice au all 
outward of emotion. Could it TS penthde, 
she aeked , that the loss of this inheritance 
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her. 
"You forgo this little package, and left ib at 
may office,” he said, in evident embarrasement. 
I milssed it,’ she said, opening it curiously ; 
“ but as it contained some silk floss, it was 


toe that you wasted your time in 
here with it.” 
“To tell you the truth, 1—I—was glad of the 


started, looking at him eearchingly. 
“ T might as well make a clean aeeant of what 
i eddy nig mind. Would you mind telling 
me, my) young dys if-if—I made any 
while we were dining yesterday, con- 
what hal estion,” laughed 
& strange qu ” lang! 
a Really, Ido not remember that the 
abject was even broached.” 
An exclamation of the greatest relief broke 


bi sho 
*T cannot tell h T am to hear 
way that,” he veened  heatity el am Pm 


lt 


‘to have to to you that the wine seemed 
Bate usta 


though I never remember to 





dg it ha to saow ome > 4 ag 
that I be' some \ 

“Tessure you that the toplo was not even 

upon. 

He ata: a to lanshern, then he tock his leave 
ina lerfully happy frame of miud. 

“It must have been hard indeed for the old 
gentleman to decide between those beautiful 
youre girls,” he thought, “ both are ao fair ; one 

like pure, ee a the other like’ the 
rarest wine. Beau Beatrice seems to have 
no particular lover. If I could win her, she 
should never know the full force of the blow the 
loss of this great fortune will be to her, poor 
girl. I will offer her my hand and heart before 
& ocoure. When the sword falls, she will know 
oe ital haven of rest ready to receive 


Beatrice had watched him out of sight from 
behind the lace curtains. 

-“ Tb ib had not been for that fool tel me 
just how matters stood, the blow would have 
fallen upon me unawares ; as {ft is, before the 
fortnight expires, old Lord Pelham may have 
oceasion to change his will.” 

Late that day Hester complained of a severe 
headache, and as it was something so unusual 
for her, Lord Pelham seemed greatly concerned 
over it. 

"You must go to your room and rest,” he 
said, laying his hand lovingly on the girl’s fair 
head. ‘‘I noticed all along that there was an un- 
natural flush on your face, and that there was an 
unnatural expression in your eye.” 

“T shall be better to-morrow,” said Hester, 
stailing at the fears expressed by both old Mr. 
Pelham and her lover. 

But when the morrow came, the unnatural 
flush was still on her face, and the unnatural 
brightness had not left the mild blue eyes. 

Lord Pelham sen} for Beatrice to come to the 
library. 

“ Heater seoms 60 unlike herself, I think I 
shall send for a doctor,” he said, pacing nervously 
up and down the floor. 
are unnecessarily alarmed, 


‘) I believe _ 
| sir,” returned Beatrice. ‘She has had too much 
galety lately. All she needs now fs quiet.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“I was thinking,” continued Beatrice, ‘‘ that 


it a benefit her to spend a week at the 
oar 3 in fact, she as much the other 


“Then she shall go sf once,” declared Lord 
Pelham. “The only trouble is that I shall not 
be able to go with her and you.” 

He did not see the ominous glitter In Beatrice’s 
dark eyes. 

‘“ Nor can W: be there,” he went on re- 

ly, ‘‘ for his presence is required in London 
for a fortnight upon a very important business 
transaction.” 
«Without anyone to dist _the oven. tonor 
er she w sure to pick up as rapidly 
ag she fell ili,” , J 

" Let us hope so—let us hope so,” said the old 
gentleman, with much fervour. - 
hey should seb out the 
following day, so that no time might be lost. 

Miss Daly was to accompany them, and the 
strange woman, who called herself Ann Reardon, 
was engaged to go as nurse, much to Beatrice’s 
anger, 

‘ Why do you persist in following me?” orled 
Beatrice, turning upon her the first time she 
found herself alone with the woman Mary 
Seymour. ? 

‘Ts it so wonderful a for a mother to 
plan to be with her child if it be within her 
power ?” 

“'T wo weeks more of this, and all will be over,” 
returned Beatrice, bitterly. 

She would not say any more, and Mary 

mour wat at 2 loss as to what she could pos- 
aibly mean. 
oan took little interest in the proposed 
change. 
* You are very kind to trouble yourself so much 


about me, sir,” she said ; “ but I think I will be 
quite a& well off here as anywhere.” 

“Ib is your lover’s wish aud mine that you go, 
little gicl," he said, “It isa very poor time to 
think of growing ill when one’s marriage is ap- 
proaching. I assure you that Wyndham feels 
quite alarmed over it,” 

They all came down to the station to bid them 

-bye the following morning. Lord Pelham 

ld Hester's hand in his until the train steamed 
into the station, and was loath to relinquish it 
even then, 

“T have something to aay to you, Hester,’ the 
old gentleman said; “ but this is neither the time 
nor the place. I shall run down in a few days to 
200 ig ir are progreasing, and we will have a 
quiet r 
‘“ T shall Leeo glad to see you, sir,"’ sald the 
girl, 7 his hand to her lips. ‘“ Good-bye!” 
she sai 


Tears came to Lord Pelham's eyes ashe turned 
away. 

“Heaven help mu!" he muttered. ‘* How 
could I ever have wavered a single instant in my 
choice? As Hester said ‘good-bye,’ I could see 
my son's eyes looking ab me; I could hear the 
tone of his voice in hers. The clasp of the little 
white hands thrilled my heart to the core.” 

He received brilliant letters at frequent 
intervals from Beatrice, in every one of which 
she told him how famously Hester was getting 


along. 

‘Lord Pelham read the letters, and was com- 
forted ; but the fact was that hour by hour Hester 
failed so fast that Miss Daly looked a} the girl in 
great alarm. 

“Are you sure that you have told Lord Pelham 
and Wyndham Powis how Hester is? It is 

strange if they understand the matter 
thoroughly that they do not come cn,” ssid Miss 
Daly.” 

“I would not be surprised to see them any 
day," said Beatrice ; adding sharply: ‘I did not 
suggest it, knowing that they knew thelr own 
business best."’ 

“"T do not like the doctor, fur I think there's 
something underhand about him, She is certainly 
not improving under his directions ; if 
ehe is ee Can you aot ses for 


0 
, “She tells me that she is much @ 
that she feels better,” said Beatrice, a 
haughty intonation of the voice, as * the 
subject were displeasing to her and should not be 
continued. Miss Daly said no more, 

But on the following day, when Hester sunk 
into unconeciousness, from which all the doctor's 
efforts could not arouse her, she grew alarmed, 
and without Beatrice’s knowledge she telegraphed 
to Wyndham Powis. ‘ 

He eame. without delay. When he saw 
Heater there lying like a broken lily, gasping her 
onl on the couch, his cry was most bivter to 


“Why aid not someone write us that she was 
growing worse?” he asked, beating the alr with 
his bands, 


At that moment the doctor entered the room. 
The young man looked at him with dilated eyes 
as he approached the couch and opened his medi- 


clne- case, : 

“Stop !—hold! May I ask who you are?” 
asked Powis. 

“Tam Doctor Jones, the physician for whom 
you sent,” wae the anewer. 

©“ beg your pardon ; there must be some 
terrible mistake,” ho replied. ‘’Ib was Doctor 
A. L. Jones.” 

* Those are my initials,” replied the man, im- 


“The - I whom we sent for was an 
elderly gentleman, a friend of Mr. Pelhem’s, 
You may be very proficient, sir, but we wish the 

of the man whom we know. The young 
lady is much worse, You must not give her any 
nore medicine,” 

“T insiat upon it, I was aa to come here 
by Mr. Pelham, and upon 


tion 
medicine now, and I intend to give it to her,” 





* You shall do so only over: 1 dead wd 9, 


* 
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returned the young lord, thoroughly caraged at 


the other’s persistency, 

Just at that moment Beatrice quickly entered 
the room, 

“Oh, do not have an altercation,” she cried, 

winging her hands, “If tbismau, Doctor Jones, 
t go—I am sure he will.” 

— expreasive look passed between them. 

'* If that ie everyone's wish, I bow to your 
judgment. But this I do eay te you, that if the 
medicine is nob given her within ten minutes’ 
time, the girl’s life will pay the forfeit.” 

Wyndham Powis tried to speak—to utter the 
words that sprung to his lips ; but if his very life 
had depended upon it, he could not have recalled 

man, 

“What have you done—what have you done ?” 
cried Beatrice. “Go, Call him back quickly.” 

Although Wyndham Powis ran out after him 
as quickly as bis limbs could carry him, yet the 
Jman was nowhere in sight. Hester lay on the bed 
gesping for breath. 

"If anything happens, it will be your fault,” 
eried Beatrice, in a strange, upnataral voice, 
" You should have let him give the medicine, 
and then discharged him after.” 

“Do not attempt to taunt me with i,” he 
cried. “I canuot bear it. In Heaven's name, 
you must have pity on me.” 

He rushed hurriedly out into the corridor, 

“Where are you going ?”’ cried Beatrice, 

“ For the nearest doctor ; there must be one 
somewhere about,” 

Like one frenzied he sprung from the room and 
out of the house, Looking from the window, 
she saw him fling a purse to a lad who was lead- 
ing a horse to water. In less time than it 
takes to tel! it, he had mounted the animal and 
wae riding st a break-neck pace through the 
vi} 

He had barely quitted the house, when the 
man who had called himself Doctor Jones, 
entered, 

“Well,” he said, issolently, “tho last game 
bas been played, lady—-this young fellow’s 
desperate. It would never do for me to be found 
hete when he gets back. I should be arrested, 
and the whole thing would leak out.” 

"You don’t propose to desert me at this stage 
of the affair!” cried Beatrice. 

“TI don’t propose to run my neck in the halter 
for the best woman on earth,” cried the other, 
brusquely. ‘*I would be arrested, and the whole 
story would be sure to come out. You wouldn't 
be pleased to hear the story I would be obliged 
to tell—of the pretty young lady who found me 
out in my country home, but a few miles distant, 
and asked me if I was very much in need of 
money, And when I replied that I couldn’t be 
much worse off, that I was on the verge of star- 
vation, and with few patients, you said,— 

"+I? you want to make geome money, I know 
how you could get a coc] two hundred pounds, 
with one half of it paid down, The part you 
will have to play is very simple. There isa young 
girl lying sick in a house to which I will take you. 
You have but to administer to her this medicine. 
No matter hew the case may go, in a fortnight 
the other one hundred pounds will be yeurs.’ 

* Starving men cannot be choosers, 1 comcluded. 
I made an examination of your medicine after you 
left, and there is no use in saying what the 
analysis proved to be; but the result did not 
surprise me, You proanieed that no one but a 
few women-fo)k of this house showld see me; 
now, here I am brought face to face with a 
desperate young fellow who vowed vengeance 
upon me, Now, I must have nob only that one 
hundred pounda, but another hundred with it 
to get me out of this serape.” 

‘It is impossible,” oried Beatrice, hoarsely. 
JI haven't apother penny in this world,” 

Bn 5 you must get it,” he answered, 

y. “Idon’task you ‘where. or how, I 
= ly say you must get it without a moment’s 
delay.” 

At tbat moment Beatrice’s eyes fell upon the 
diamond eugagement ring gleaming on Hester's 
thin hand, 

“ Will you teke that for the amount ?" 

He bent over the still figure; ib waa an easy 








matter to dpa it from the limp finger of the 
wasted jittle h 
nick,” he ctied, 


“ The a 

Beatrice ney» 9 of the amount which belonged 
to Hester that Lord Pelham had given her to 
purchase her wedding-clother, She went se I 
over the desk, tock out the money, and handed 
it to him. 

“There,” she said, “go, It, you ever tell of 
this, you will hang as well as 1; for we are both 
equally guilty,” 





CHAPTER XXXL 


Tue doctor lost no time in making himself 
scarce, 

Beatrice moved noiselesely to the couch upon 
which Hester lay, and gazad down long and earn- 
estly on the nerthe-atiie face, 

“She is dead }” she muttered, ‘‘and the long 
wished-for Pelham. fortune is mine—all mine | 
And now that the great obstacle has been swept 
away I will stand au excellent chance of winning 
Wyndham Powils’s heart im the rebound, 1 
would have been # fool indeed to let a puny 


littie girl stand between me. and all that makes | an 


life worth the living 

How long she heed there communing with her- 
self she never afterwards remem 

She was startled from her reverie by the sound 
of swiftly oping feet. Wyndham Powis had 
returned with the nearest doctor, An instant 
later they had entered the room, 

“ Here she is, doctor !'’ he cried, advancing to- 
wards the couch in the greatest.excitement. “I 
will give you half my fortune—ay, the whole of 
it, to cure her!” 

The doctor bent over her, and his face grow very 

ave. 

Gh fear you have summoned me too late,” he 
Bale 

Don’t say that ; for Heaven's egke, don’t say 
that!” cried Wyndbam Powis, “I cannot bear 
it} If she is dead, hear me now: I will kill 
myself at her bedside. 1. cannot live without 
her!” 

Very. hurriedly the doctor opened his case, 
Beatrice sprung quickly forward. 

“Leb her die in peace!” she said, hoarzely, 
'*Why eshould you disturb her in her Jast hour } 
It may be life or death for her }” 

“While there is life there ia hope,” said the 
doctor, gravely. 

As he gpoke analarmivg change, that frightened 
him not a little, came over the patient’s face, 

"*T must ask you both to leave the room,” said 
the doctor, tersely, 

'* No,” said Beatrice, ‘I positively refuse to go | 
I shall stay hereand see that Hester's last request 
is carried ont. She sald to me; ‘If I am indeed 
dying, let me pass away in peace,’” 

‘* Where @ promise stands In the way of life or 
death no one can consider it. binding !’’ cried the 
doctor, 

* Bat 7 consider it binding,” replied Beatrice, 
“and I call upon you to help me carry it out, 
Wyndham.” 

“The doctor saye that there fs but one chance 
to save her. Letevery thing be done to carry out 
that one point, and nothing be done to iaterfere, 
We must yield to his judgment,” 

He took her »by the hand and fairly forced her 
from the apartment. . He noticed that she trem- 


bled like an aspen-leaf, and he «aid to himself 
that he did not wonder at her great agitation. 
made the best of the matter, 

" Forgive me; I was only gy ps Prog uc oud _ 
solemn ® promise |” 

“J understand —I understand,” he sald 
brokenly, 
sorbed in what success the doctor was 
meeting with. 
It aeemed to him an age that he paced up and 


Seeing that all resistance was useless Beatrice 
wishes,” Beatrice said, huckily. 
He could one no more, his thoughts were so ab- 
wondering 
down the broad piazza outeide, At last the doc- 


tor called to him, Beatrice spruvg to Wyndham 


kee : 
Wi op. marl care the young girl 1 
live,” he sald, simply, 
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response, ° 

“1 wish to talk with you aboud hapa it's 

case,” he began, sorrowfully, seating himself op- 

posite Powis. 
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“Doctor,” exclaimed Wyndbam Powis, 
you positive of this? fis Bey * ed— 
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“What did ke ay was the matter with her 1” | 


just about to toll her the startling news, 

happened to remember the tor’ s 

case of cuspénded animation of the 

reeponded, “She has without donb 

ying, and that is what induced it,” 
horror 





“Th isa 


» ; 








the sentence ; she dared not. “ You are 
tired, Wyndham,” she said, “and excited. I 


Gil canah eee Hasten.” 
No,” he anawered, “I will sit with her until 





the pink flush in her face, which the doctor said 


Ww return to ft, shows itself.” 
Let me bear you company,” she said in her 


orate, mosb persuasive tones, 
Gould not find it in his heart to refuse her, 
Sana eee ene for someone to share his 


Té annoyed Beatrice to find that he would talk 
of nothing but Hester. Every instant she saw 
him bend over her couch, and watch her closely, 
holding ‘gh little white hand in hie, and murmur- 

fe 


ing words of endearmen 
“When will the doctor come again?” she 


“ Not until to-morrow at thie time,” he an- 


tks it was time to give her a 
draught from a tiny vial which the doctor had 


At that moment 
“Leome attend to it for you,” said Beatrice, 
i crossed the room to where « row of phials 
did not occur to him to refuse her request. 
You can be ralsing her on the pillow while I 
am it out. She has fallen away so that 
ahe & very small armfal now,” 
"“Wour remark {fs indeed too true,” he 
murmured, as be bent sorrowfully over Hester. 
took pene backward oyer her 


shoulder, and she was nob observed, 
-ehe drew a. tiny from her bosom, and 


1 


5 


be 


= 


dropped two of the colourless liquid it con- 
tained the goblet on the Gina. Th vids ec 
quickly that she was sure she had not been 


over softly, she placed the goblet in 
the ¢f the man who loved Hester, saying in 
& 


-& low voles, — 
. “Have her drain it to the dregs.” 


OHAPTER XXXU. 
Wrnpram was so intently at the 


that Bea was 


w wan face 
quite sure be did not hear her, so she repeated the 


* Here ie the medicine, You must see that she 
takes whole of it,” 

‘Was it fate or mere chance that caused the 
goblet to fall from his nerveless hands and shatter 


itself on the ab his feet ' 
A muttered ir fell from Beatrice’s 
lips ; but he pet beer ik, . The potion. called 


Gebel aaidite teieoiel Wiesiove tor h 
‘no one prepare anything ver for her 






flaring chance | 










& 


ou 
breath of air we must hat your strength ie 
. perry ise inst keep up & good appetite,” 
ene toualy. . 
‘This is kind of Beatrice,” he said, 
aed erg 


appreciate 
your kindness,” 
She flashed under his praise, no matter how 


slight it was. ; 

‘I made the toast and coffee ;” she 
roe “that it might tempt you to your 
‘ast,”” ‘ 

He could not thinking how kind-hearted |. 


she was ; but for his promise he would have told 
oo Pua which was preying so heavily upon his 
nd, : 


He had scarcely finished his ere he eaw 
~ ~_ figure of a woman ng hurriedly up 

@ path. 

A moment later Mise Daly put her head In at 
the door, 


** The doctor has sent » nurse to take care of 
our patient," she said, “Shall I send her to 
yout” 

“Yes,” said Wyndham Powis, ‘‘send her to 
me at once. I will eee her here,” : 

“Come this way, mise,” seid Miss Daly, mo- 
tioning the person, who was right at her heels, to 
eater, 

The next instant the dark-robed figure was bow- 
ing before Wyndham Powis. 


“The doctor had not mentioned sending a | 


nurse,” he ssid, meditatively, : 
“TY have brought you a letter from the 
a wom said the woman, with a very musical 


He opened it quickly. 

** The bearer of thia is the person of whom I 
spoke to you, and who I can recommend as being 
most competent, :You can positively repoze the 
utmost confidence in her.” 

‘Very well ; upon this recommendation I will 
engeg? you,” eaid Wyndham Powie, turning to 

er, 
‘You shall not regret it, sir,” she murmured, 
modestly, 

“ What shall we do with the woman whom 
you brought from the city!” . asked Beatrice, 
curiously. 

** We will .keep her aleo, so that one may be 
—_ to relieve the other,” sald Powis, thought- 

ally. 

And this reply seemed to satisfy Beatrice. 
one will lay aside your hat and cloak, Miss— 


" ns,” sald the stranger, quietly. 

“kd enter upon your duties at once," 
finished. Wyndham Powis, 

Beatrice gave the stranger a sharp, pierci 
glance, which Nurse Huggins noticed, althoug 
she did not raise her eyes. 

She was so quiet and unobtrusive during the 
hour that followed that Beatrice quite forgot her 


presence. 
‘*T think when we have such a competent per- 
sou as 8 nurse that you may cease your 4 
bil se and rest awhile, . Come out into the 
open alr. 
‘** Would you think me rude if I were to say 
that for once in my life I preferred to be alone ?”’ 


he answered. ; 
“No, I bad rather expected you would say 


‘I—I—want to emoke a cigar,” he said, 
* and I have heard you express your dislike of 
them.” é | 
wore, + Nay, T pose dike the odour of 
8 ly. “ Nay, Leven our 0 
a fine- soeabuitien cigar.” i 

A faint smile spread over his face. © 
_ ‘For a lady to detest tobacco ones, is to dislike 


| it for all time to come,” he sald. “I will spare 
you the displeasure of being brought iu contact 


va) erate PIO him. Approaching 


ab, she looked long end earnestly ab 
“You have seen & great many sick people,” she 
nurse. 


said, turning to the ay does it strike 
you thab the patient appears!” 

“T have never seen one lower,” was the response, 

“ Ts it your opinion that she will pull through 
—or-—or—not }”’ 

To be frank with you, I will nob bid you hops 
too rauch,” was the reply. “ If one to 
give her medicine at the proper time she would 
not:survive until midnight.” 


“You-—-you are sure of that?” cried Beatrice 
in asharp, quick voice, 

* Quite sure,” returned the nurse, “She would 
be so low by morning that no medicine could re- 
vive her.” 

To this Beatrice made no reply, but a strange 

t came into her eyes, 

“T will sit with her while you rest for a little 
while,” she sald, “ The long vigil of the night 
will be tedious.” 

"Thank you very much,” said the nurse, ‘It 
is not every young lady who has so much con- 
sideration for a poor trained nurse, There is one 
favour I would like,’ she added. ‘I would ask 

on to go home on Sunday next, if I might 


“Lord Powis fa returning. You might ask 
him,” said Beatrice, quitting the apartment by 
another door, 

“ When did the dcctor say he would be here 
agsin, Mises H t” he asked, anxiously. 
“He told me would be a perceptible 
change in his patient by sun-set, I do not see it.” 

** He will be here shortly,” returned the nurse, 
in euch a changed tone of voice thats Wyndham 
Powis looked at her in speechless wonder. 
“Hush |” said the nurse, holding up her finger 
warningly ; ‘I have something to aay to you, I 
epeak low leat there should be Prone Md st I 
am sent here in eke tet of trained 
nurse, end—and ve, I am Charles Hug- 
gins, The doctor is my brother-in-law. By the 
merest chauce I was visiting him. He came 
hurriedly into the house, and exclaimed that I was 
needed here, and told me of the mission that I 
was.to teke.”” 

Charles Huggins, the famous detective | 

Wyadham Powis knew him well by reputation. 
Only a few days before he had been reading of his 
clever work in detecting criminals connected with 
a great robbery that had shocked the whole 
country, 

"You have heard the doctor’s suspicions 1” he 
exclaimed, . “ Can you clear up the oystery, do 
you suppose t” 

“Tt is not my duty, to suppose, bub to bé sure 
that I.can clear up the mystery,” he responded, 


earnestly, 
“Sir, I place everything in your hands,” sald 
Powis. 

" Nay, nay; not ‘sir,’ but Miss Huggins,” he 
answered. “ You must call me that while under 
this roof,” . 

He certainly looked so girlish and effeminate 
that no one ever would have believed that the 

uiet littie figure robed in sombre black was any- 
ing else but what he represented himself to ba 
—a quiet young woman, 

“Tn the firct place, I would earnestly 6 
to you that none of the members of the h 
be dispensed with. No medicine must be given 
her, save that which I prepare myself.” 

* As you will,” returned Wyndham Powis, 

“You can watch by her bedside, if you please, 
until midnight, then I will relieve you, and take 
up my vigil until the next day.” 

At that moment the doctor's carriage arrived. 
A moment later he entered the apartment. 

“ he ae he said, greeting Huggins, with an 
auxious lock in his eyes, “doyou agree as to my 
theory of this case?’ 

" Yes,” was the short, concise answer, “and in 
my opinion you have been summoned in the 
very nick of time, doctor, to save this young 
girl’s life.” 
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For hours the doctor worked over Hester’é 
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inanimate form Lefcre Le felt watiefied with the 
result of bis Jabcur, 

At Inet he took his leave, cautioning Huggins 
over and over egain not to allow anyone elke to 
approach the bedeide, 

* You need not fear, doctor,” replied Huggins ; 
**] know my businees too well for that.” 

Two days followed, and to the doctor’s intense 
surprise the patient did nod seem to rally. On 
the contrary, she was certainly growing weaker 
and weaker with each passing hour. 

“TI do not know how to account for it,” said 
the dector, greatly perturbed. ‘* Have you de- 
termined upon a line of action yet }” 

“Wo,” said Huggins, effectively. ‘The first 
two days I always watch and wait developments.” 

* Bat you certainly must have a suspicion of 
some kind,” declared the dector. 

"I will certainly admit that I have,” replied 
Huggins ; “but I wish to reduce my euepicion to 
& certainty, It is always best to be sure, and 
then go ahead.” 

(To be continued. } 








PAULINE. 


—20i— 
(Continued from page 607.) 

Alison was buried by her baby, and no head- 
atone marked her resting-place, bub when the 
grass grew and flowers began to bloom {ft was 
carefully tended, because the man who had loved 
her and forgiven her would haveii so, 

Slowly all memories of the past came back to 
Mr, Foseanet, but it eeemed he no lenger had 
the power to suffer acutely, only a gentle melan- 
choly settled upon him, and day by day he grew 
feebler, frailer, older, and Pauline knew that he 
was passing away from her. 

Denzil came every day, and the old friendly 


welations between them were renewed, only in her 


heart of hearts Pauline cherished the knowledge 
of hie love, because it seemed good to her in those 


days to know one man held her dearer than life, | 


or wealth, or country, 


Bat it was not easy for Denzil to meet her on | 


the old familiar footing ; not easy to refrain from 

telling her again and sgain of his love, to im- 

plore her to reconsider her decision, and only a 

strong man could have played the part he played. 
* w . * 


Mr. Fossenet had been laid in the ground nine 
months, and his daughter lived a solitary life at 
Rook wood ; then there came news of Stuart 
Alnslie’s return, and she, growing # little pale, | 
shivered and wondered that he could so ensily | 
forget the pasb and core again to his own home. 

She saw him once at church, and his eyes fell | 
before hers ; in his heart he thought she had | 
never been co beautiful as then ; veal, vacille- 


ting, his passion had turned a second time to | 


Pauline ; but he was hopeless now of winning 
her until his father urged the proverbial con- 
stancy of the Forsanets, 

“She loves you yet, I believe,” the old man 
enid ; “go in and win her; 
woman, and would make you happy.” 


So Stuart, afraid to plead in person, wrote 
"the perfect wowan,” aeking her pardon for his | 
great offence, twearing his sin had been the result | 


of fascinaticn, but that his love had always teen | 
hers ; praying she would let him come to her and 
ple ad his own cause, protesting her happiness 
should be his lifelong study. 

Pauline cruehed the letter [on her band—a smile 
of supremest ecoru breaking the line of her lips ; 


the ia a perfect | 


then she took her bab and went out, and as she 
waiked her heart grew hob with indignation at 
his boldness ; he the seducer, the murderer of 
Alison, the destroyer of her father’s rearon and 
her own hsppiness; he to ask her love ® 
second time! 


teeth, “Oh! he is baver than even I thought.” 
She went quickly to the churchyard, unconscic us 
that he folic wed her; she lingered long by her 
father’s grave, and be dared not join ber; then 
she went on again, and did not pause until she 
stood in the midst of nameless mounds, 

Stuart went hastily forward. “ Pauline,” he 
cried, and at the eound of his unforgotten voice. 
she turned white and cold and proud. She waited 
for him to speak again. “ ‘My love, my love, I 
have come for my answer.’ 

Then she pointed to two graves at her feet, 
It lies there, Stuart Ainslie,” she eaid, clearly 
and coldly, and when he seemed not to under- 
stand, added, “ There Iles the woman you ruined 
and deserted, and at your feet is all that remains 
‘of your child : now, if you dare, ask me to for- 
get the past, to listen to the tale of your love.” 
Here she flashed into anger, “ Liar, seducer, 
murderer—for you did murder her ; she died of 
hunger, cold, shame, and a broken heart ; think 
again of my father—his outraged love, his 
despair, his madness,” 

But Stuart stayed to hear no more ; he turned 
and left her with drooping head and numbed 
heart, knowing that for him there could be no 
union with her, that her old love was dead. And 
in the days to come he grew a wretched misan- 
thrope, and because he could not win her, longed 
| with sick longing for her Jove, and for her sake 
lived @ lonely selfish life until the end, 


For very long ‘Deni hed felt he could not en- 
dure the misery of his present life, he was losing 
his self-control, so he determined to leave Milden 
House and travel ; and a few days after Stuart 
received his congé "he went to Rookwood to tell 
Pauline of his intended departure and to wish her 
good-bye. 

Entering the gardens he eaw a tall black-robed 
} figure moving amongst the flowers, and went hur- 
; tiedly in that direction, 


greetivgs, “I have come to say good-bye ; 
thie place to-morrow,” 

She looked blankly at him, “ Going—and to- 
morrow! Is this not very sudden, Denzil,” and 
he thought her face was paler, 

“It is rather,” in a reckless tone; ‘ bub I 
| em tired of life here—you want me no longer, 
+ and I think it just as well to go, and to make 
our parting brief. You know what a struggle | Are 
T shall find it to part from you,” his face was 
agitated ; “for Heaven’s sake say good-bye now, 
and let me go,” 

She gave him her hand, it was very cold, 
“ Good-bye,” she sald, and ‘could say no more; 
she dared not look at him. 

He dropped her hand, and she heard him strid- 
ing away ; then a oudden horror of what her life 
would lose when he was gone came over her, and 

in an instant, forgetting pride, she cried out,—- 
| “Come back, come back; I cannot let you 


tea 


I leave 





\ 


| arros, hie b reath coming deep and fast, 


” 


t last. 


She looked into his fece with shining eyes, 


* Dear, I have rest and peace now.” 





[THE END } 


" How dare het” she eald, between her shut 


“ Pauline,” he eaid, after their cmwege Om: , 


0» 
He turned, he sprang to her, cavght her in bis 


" My love, my love! Thank Heaven ! wy own 
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Made Prod with ove 


packets and 2 Ib, tins, 
JAMES EPPS & Co., 


Makers of E; 
thin beverage 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 





Cocoaine “Cocoa. Nib- 
flavour, ity any beac 
iba gieen el tan. 
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Wanted 


immediately (eve (everywhere), Trust- 
worthy Appeals +s 2 con. 
stant, Ls paid.— rey 

sdaremed. cnvelien Evans, & Co, (p. Ii 
Merchants, Birmingham. 


Show this to some Woman, 


I will send a valuable, instructi 
esting book which h oveny wou pice woul be glad 
Contains im 
how to keep calthy and pa wey 
' ing to all Sent free, securel weir alot one 

Giiress, Professor : 


cover 
Carbureee ouse Carburton Street, London, 
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and Penn: 
Post ee ery eat 08 steanpe from Tomas OE, 
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LAME PEOPLE 
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SULPHOLINE sors. 
LOTION ~- 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
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ab the fact?” “ Not in the leest,” she 
“*T knew you didn’t carry them In your 
‘e’ctock Txa.—Charles Bonmot (who sets 
¢ “* Never see you without a cup of 


ALE 
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tea. 
—f. 


As you are @ Woman, 
‘tea-dea.’” Miss Balleeye : 
& man, it must be that you are 


“Gzonax Tonasrs, where have you been 
in the morning?” Been havin’ 
shin, that’s all.” “ Couldn's 

fing by daylight!” “ Nob 
m* dear. I had to shtay an’ prove 
Vother side aticked Its matistics,” “ Did 
mixtistics,” ‘ 
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that your statistics are 
mixed for you in the morning, 
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they’re a vera dreich lot 
gentleman further ventured. 
again beg pardon,” said the , 
marked em a bs aod Ido nrg agp 
was just ’ to esy the train 
Govel “ Indeed, sir, it fs 

And the conversa- 


Sweer Grav: ‘I hope you will call again, Mr. 
Ooolhead,” Mr. Onolvead (new admirer); 
“Thank you, I should be delighted to call very 
soon again, if I were sure of finding you ab 
home,” “Ob, I’m nearly always ab home ; but 
—let me see—it won’tdo for you to call Tuesday 
evening, for that is the night of the Home Mission 
meeting ; and Wednesday night the Emperor's 
Daughters meet ;-and Thureds the Blue Rib- 
bons have a most important on ; and Friday 
is the monthly meeting of the Dorcas Club ; and 
Saturday the g Club—really, I hardly 
know what day to set; but-——” “Um—do you 
e to belong to those societies always?” 
“Oh, yes, ind ; 1’m a life member of them 
all.” ‘‘ Er—I should like to call soon, but 
this is our busy season, and I « be confined 
very wa to the office for several months, 
Good-evening.” 
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Use DR. MAOKENZIWS Af OAL TOILET 
SOAP.—Deliciously and expensively ls. per 
tablet, 8 in box, 2s. 6d., post free; unseen! : 
Absolutely harmless, Beware of the many imite i 
Have Dr, Mackenzie's or none. 
XTY YEARS’| For 
Indigestion, | 
Headache, 
Billousness, 
Constipation, 


Sea Sickness.} 





INVALUABLE 
For, Lapms. 











G. Whelpton & Son, 9; Crane Ct., Fleet St., London. 
Py 9 OF , (6615). 











DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed en to “K.,”" 
Karvurmas, Lrp., Huppersrixxp, for samples, 
with vame of nearest agent, 





CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
and Suffering Cured with Tonic ‘‘Docron” (purely 
vegetable), 2/9, from Chemists, 3/-, post free front 
Dr. Hors, “ Glendower,” Bournemouth. Sample bottle 
and pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, &o., 6 Stamps. 








WORN BY LADIES OF EVERY DEGREE, 


all Costumes 
A Full Dress , 





hy — ne oon wee 
rice. only complete ; 
safely packed in boards and car- 


¢ paid, od. extra. Skirt only, as 
eel nib; carriage 6d. extra. 


presented toail 





wunar 2, oS - 2h adoe made to measure; 1 
Pas 1a: t 
— yams Please mention LONDON 





THE JOHN NOBLE | 
HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES. 


Supreme Walue .- 
THREE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 





Model 648.—-A_youn, 

costume in John Noble 

Serge, bodice made with prettily 
red front and shaped belt. 


oi ' a ahr: ’ 2 
Pca vces 


GE (sain. wide), in which 


16, Carriage . extra, 
UVE IRB. De. 

ART Raph ne & Sons, 
the next few weeks. 

COLOURS.—Al Costumes supplied in = Navy, Brown, Bronze, 


Fi or Grey. 5 ‘ 4 i 
36, and 38 Beg we (antler arms), skirts being 38, 40, and 42 ins. Tong in 


JOHN NOBLE, LTD., BROOK STREET, MILLS, MANCHESTER. 


AND UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 
for Mooney. 


lady’s 


eviot 





MODEL 644. 


6 50 inches. 
ott nif= each. A Very Becoming Mode 
extra. 


In John Noble Cheviot Serge, 


with Bodice made 10/6 , 


CHEVIOT 
Norfolk Fashion; the 


are made. soe hemabens tales 

h centre le i 
/ hanes be carried to the neck. With 
saddle front; le 


poiated 
and sleeves lined. 
10/63 carriage od. extra, Skirt 
alone, &/G } carriage 6d. extra, 


Electric, Petunia, Myrtle, Cinnamon, 


Price only 





urchasers during 


/@- extra, Bankers—-London and Midland Bank, 
Rraper when ordering. 
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SOCIETY. 


Atrmovon the Queen has been photographed 
probably more often than any other living crea- 
‘ture, ahe has copies of every single portrait that 
he has sat for enshrined in enormous albums, 
‘which are in one or other of her palaces, 

Protos AND Princess Coartes or Denmark, 
are expected to come eorly in April to Appleton, 
their residence near Sandringham, and t will 
spend moat of the season at Marlborough House 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales 

THs ate at Sandringham this 
aster will & very small one. It is the fn- 
tention of the Priace of Wales to return to. ils 
country home for Easter, whither the Princess 
of Wales and Princess Victoria will have already 


gone but the Duke and Duchess of York will 


nov be able to journsy down to Norfolk, and 

cinee and Princess Charles of Denmark will of 
course be absent. It is probable, therefore, that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Victoria, and the Duke and Dachess of Fife and 
thelr littie ones will apend the vacation very 
quictly. Sandringham will be looking very 
beautiful by that time, as Easter this year falls 
a2 late as it is possible for the festival to occur. 
The whole district round is peculiarly favourable 
to the cultivation of flowers, and especially of 
lilies of the valley, blusbells and violets, The 
air is positively heavy with the scent of these 
exyuisite spring blossom: in mid-April, when 
Wolferton Wood is, without exaggeration, 
actually carpeted with bluebells, I¢ is a favourite 
hauut of the Princess of Wales and her daughters, 
who might often have been eeon making their 
way homewards, after a morning in the wood, 
“with their arm: full of the lovely flowers that 
even the rare blooms of the Sandringham hot- 
houses can scarcely surpass in fragrance and 
freshness, 

Tue Prince of Oldenburg, uncle of the Tsar 
Nicholss, has just made himself a present of a 


carciage, comfortably. furnished, in which ha 


proposes to travel through the Caucasus, It is 
divided into two compartments. The front one 
ig convertible at will into a dining-room, a card- 
room, indispeneable in Russia, and a bedroom. 
‘The one at the back, destined for domestic pur- 
poses, includes a bath-room and the luggage van, 
But the great charm of the vehicle is the steam 
machine, equal to thirty horse power, which 
can get alopg at a speed of seven or eight leagues 
an hour. 

Tax Queen is to hold a reception of the home 
and foreign Royalties, and of the Corps Diplo- 
matique at Buckingham Palace on the evening of 
Monday, June 21st, before which there will be a 
large Royal dinner party given at the Palace by 
Her Majesty. Tuesday evening ie to be left 
blank, 0 far as the Queen is concerned, ss Her 
‘Majesty will be in need of rest and quiet after 
her morning drive to St. Paul’s and back. Ibis 
probable that Wadnesday morning will be 
devoted to official receptions at Buckingham 
‘Palace, while a garden party is to be given 
there in the afternoon, at which the Queen will 
be present. The Foreign Office Ball will most 
likely take place on Wednesday night, and the 
Queen is to return to Windsor on Thursday 
evening, the State Ball being given at Bucking- 
ham Palace on Friday night, June 25th, 

A ouus for ladies, to be cailed ‘‘ The Empress,” 
founded in commemoration of the sixtieth -year 
of Her Majesty's reign, will be opened next 
month at 32, Dover-strest, Piccadilly, The list 
of the ladies who have consented to act av vice- 
presidents is a guarantee that “The Hmprees;” 
will start under the best possible auspices. The 
house, which is now being put im order and 
decorated in handsome atyle throughout, con- 
taina fourteen bedrooms, which will be fitted up 
for the use of country members, and there is no 
doubt that many Iadies, who come up for a few 
days for shop and eight-seeing will be 
glad to avail themeelves of the quiet accom mo- 
dation afforded by the “Empress.” Stables 
and cycle rooms will be attached to the club, 
anda large reception room, which can be reserved 
for members for “at homes,” concerts, &, 


Princess $ 





Ar least £144,000,000 worth of British pro- 
perty is always on the sea. 

THe yr got 1 ag of a healthy man 
or woman be seventy-five steps a 
minute. 

A erzar authority on fish saye that every 
equare taille of sea is inhabited by 120,000,000 
fiuany creatures. 

Osatain female insects live sixty-four times 
as long as ‘the male, The female of bees and 
anta are longer-lived than the males, 

Statistics of life-iasurance show that in the 
last 25 years the average woman's life has in- 
creased from ebout 42 years to nearly 46, or 
more than 8 per cent, In the eame perfod the 
average man’s life has Increased from nearly 42 
years to about 44, or > per cent, 





GEMS. 


Tus Intellectual worker should have ab least 
two seasons of complete rest every year, The 
freshness of his work will soon show the ad- 
vantage of following such a course, 

Ir we look down, then our shoulders stoop, If 
our thoughts look down, our character bends. It 
is only when we hold our heads up that the body 
becomes erect. It is only when our thoughts go 
up that our life becomes erect, 

Tr the labourer’s arm be weak aud his fame 
fatigued, his blows cannob be firm and strong ; 
the mechanic lacks skill and judgment his es 
must be inferior ; if the artist’s eye be defective, 
his pictures cannot be true ; if the author's Sain 
be weary, he cannot realise ‘his best possi bilities, 
Yet each of these may be incessantly tofling, and, 
as they suppose, not wasting a minute, while fo 

truth they are wasting yy pe houre by nob 
bringing their intelligence to bear upon the real 
need of their work, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Datsp-ArrLe Cas —Sosak threa.cups of dried 
apples over night and chop them ; simmer them 
for one hour in two cups of molasses and allow 
them to cool. After they are cold, add balf a cup 
of butter, two eggs, half a ew of eugar, four cups 
of flour, one-half cup of milk, two teaspoonfula 
of soda, spice to taste, one oa of chopped and 
seeded raivins, and a little salt. 

CHANTILLY Tants.—These dainby bits of pastry 
ars made of two cupfuls of flour, one of butter, 
a ecant half-cupful of water, about half s cupful 
of strawberry preserve, a pint of whipped cream, 
& teoepoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of eugar, and 
the white of an egg. Put the flour, butter, sugar, 
and salt into a chopp’ ragga wy ae until the 


butter is thoroughly our; then 
add the water, ceathoat until 
smooth dough is formed, Sprinkle a ae 


board very lightly with Pan npeoa an go: je 
dough upon ft, pound with's rolling roll 
till thin. Fold the paste, and pound androll again; 
and after doing the same operation a third time 
eet the paste on ice, When it has become 
thoroughly chilled,’ roll > down to the thickness 
ofa quarter of an inch, and circular 
pee with a large patty cutter or bisouif cutter, 
ith aemall tin cut the con these 
pieces, Gather up the scra) 
very thin, and cut out with the 
many pleces as there are rings of 
theze with the besten white of an 
and place the rings upon them. Bake fn a aiek 
oven tor twenty minutes, and on removing fea 
the oven fill with strawberry Lea 
ing time cover the tarts with whipped eresth. 
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: Brae ean tues thins or starch 
and copal varnish. 
saliciter’s fee cannot be charged unless pro- 
etedingw he ataaiy Doon fake 
A Beao Live —The treubles which you en ag 
"gould bo maoh modted, if not avoided avoided altogether, by 
the exercise of patience. Try it 


Paren.—Consult your bookseller; there are several 
d of the sort, Sut you would “require oe psall & 
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Aw Bade Nomenens, Parys and Vouvmrs are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 
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 CARBOLIC* 


Large Pots; 1s, 43d, each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free for value. 


me Ww. a to oy 
ntinent ig & sovereign ‘or 
and irri tating ‘pain 


bad burn'on my hand, wht 


ora vi 


describe ‘it as a Miraculous Ointment.” 


W. 0. FITZGERALD, Chemist, Wellington, New Zéaland, writes: 
is, without exception, the best healing Ointment I ever used.” 


“A-SOVEREIGN REMEDY ” 
FOR CHAFED: SKIN, PILES, CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS, SORE EYES, 
THROAT COLDS, EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 


INSECT BITES, SCALDS, CUTS, BRUISES, RINGWORM, AND 
SKIN AILMENTS GENERALLY, ig 


aiitik 


OINTMENT: 





, Says “I find that your Carbolie 
binfos. If at once relieves the sore 


, and a few" Lpplidetties complete the cure.” 


~ Prom W. JoWARE, Heq!, Nunhead, London,—* Herings very siinaitive we 
skin, muth affected by cold winds, it made me a victim to ¢ suffering; ~  . 

: although having tried numerous remedies. A friend insi .. 
your Carbolie Ointment, and os me era of its Fn pea h I appli 


Splied is alae 
few applications, it entirely 


relieved; and, having used it beneficially for other purposes, T can ree, 


“ Tb 











F.C. CALVERT & Co., Manchester. 


AWARDED 76 GOLD & SILYER MEDALS & DIPLOMAS, 
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eethares 
= peptvecrne 


\ KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 
DURING THE COLDEST WEATHER. 
Removes and Prevents all 
REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &o. 

A GLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION {S SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 

®@E SURE TO ASK FOR “BEETHAMN’S,”’ which is perfectly harmless, and 

the ONLY Genuine, 
Botties is. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Either size, post free, 3d. extra, from the makers: 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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Pure Concentrated — 
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Awarded Highest “Strongest xe” ah ” 
Honours. F 
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any Sochinn. Works by 

readie. 4 years’ gusraater, 
To ensure entaction we 

send Machinegnreceipt, tel 


P.O. on on month's 
Balance ark we ore Si- Mon 
Call or Write and 
THE AT G@ MACHIN 
184, Hic on a Campsn Town, Toutes : ; 
63, Seven Sisters Ro. ; 14, Hitch Ro., Kivegem. 
(Please quote this tper). 
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The Costumes are made from our noted 


beat Coatumes on the market at the price. 


the waist and bust 
SKIRTS.—The Skirt of the shove can be 





SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED. 


NEW COSTUMES for SPRING 18987. 
Taser L.tverrats ovr New Lapis’ Costomm 1t 


“Wal Design 160, 
10/6 
Packed in otang hentines bene SAG, 08 eee, 
Grenat, Brown, Tan, Fawn, Myrtle Green, Peacock Green, poy Guar, aa 
Fashionable Bodice, ‘trimmed with braid, yoke and sleeves lined, and fashionable cut 
skirt. These Costumes are cut and finished im a superior manner, and are by far the 
Price only 10/G Complete. 
NOTE.—When ordering Ay ten No. of style required, 


bust measure, d under 247 get heated skirt in front. If 
the waist measure is over 29 in. Les Paeacny odpm wats Lagoons 


Patterns and Mustrations sent post-free on application. Send a post-card at once to 


(Dept. 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER. 


Design 170, Da” 
10/6 


peu 28 extra. 


Avondale rge, in pe ee! a rs 


the colour of cloth, and send 


» price 5/6; postage 64. extra. 
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({OUGHS, GOLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D* a. ¢ COLLIS “BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 
which assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing Fe ge 
WITHOUT T HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 

W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 

sndoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole of the 

defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to ag let been 
eworn to. Bee The Tisaes, J uly 18th, 1864. 


- J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
RICA ATIE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 
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CHLOROD 





T SPECIFIC FO 
DIARRHG@A, ‘PYSENTERY, Coa. 
GENERAL BOARD O07? HEALTH, London, aaah of that hee Acs me 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, f, Coloutta, states poe ae osm coMPLarELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRFGA.” 


D* 3 J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly ‘aga short 
EPILersy, Ares COLIC, 
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# USED ALL OVER THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 
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NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL CO. 


(F. C. REINS PATENT.) 


SPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. ff 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886. 
WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAE", 
108, Strand, London, W.C. 
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USE ONLY 


FOR ALL 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, R 6: kI : tt S 
SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 


| 

Weak Stomach, Impaired se | 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, _— 
and Female Ailments. | is 


Sold everywhere, in Boxes, 9i1., le. 14d , and 2s. 9d, each, with Full directions, 
The is. 14d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 

















THE LONDON SEAVER. 
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WS. wus Feethams 
= tefeumber 


wy f KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 
/; DURING THE COLDEST WEATHER. 
Removes and Prevents all 
REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &o. 
f GLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION {S SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
OB SURE TO ASK FOR *“BEETHAM’S,” which is perfectly harmless, and 
the ONLY Genuine, 
Bottles is. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Eithor size, post free, 8d. extra, from the makers: 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED. 


NEW COSTUMES for SPRING 1897. 
Tame L.cvereats ovr New Lapim' Costume 4? 


“wi ie LO/S Design 170, Oa” 





10/6 10/6 


Packed in strong leather board box, and semt carriage- 
The Costumes are made from our noted som enteeit = tn Black, Navy, 
Grenat, Brown, Tan, Fawn, Myrtle Green, wenger vere, and Grey, and consists a 
Fashionable Bodice, ‘trimmed with braid, yoke and sleeves lined, and fashionable cut 
skirt. These Costumes are cut and finished in & superior manner, and are by far the 

beat Costumes on the market at the price. 


Price only 10/G Complete. 
NOTE.—When quote N utred, the colour of cloth, and send 
the ne oes eee Gacen Se on cod pedaees a dhirt te trea, | If 


measure, all 
the waist measure is over 3912. the Cosruus will be 1/6 extra. 
SKIRTS.—The Skirt of the shove can be had separately, price 5/6 ; postage 64. extra. 


Patterns and [Mustrationa sent post-free on application. Send a post-card at once to 


», THE SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 
(Dept. 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER. 
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WITHOUT TY HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system pe exhausted. 
— WN CHLOROD rapidly ‘gens ‘short 
R, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vice Chancellor Sir ED® 2 Souls Baownes gpa 
W. PAGE WOOD state4 publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
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NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL 00. 


(F. C. REINS PATENT.) 


ISPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855. 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886. 
WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAE’, 
108s, Strand, London, W.C. 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEEGHAM’S PILLS WHEN WASH ile GOMES 
Reckitts 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
SUCH AS 

Sick Headache, Constipation, 

Weak Stomach, Impaired 

Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
and Female Ailments. 
Sold everywhere, in Boxes, 9i1., 1c. 14d , and 2e. 9d. each, with Full directions, 
The is. 13d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 

THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


GHLORODYNE. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 








D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE (ite Army Medical 
Staff), DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denoto which he coined 
the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. BROWNE is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE 


cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic substances | 


defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, it is evident that any statement to the effect that a 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
must be false. 





R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vica-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD STATED PUBLICLY 
in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See The Times, 
July 18th, 1864 





D*® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 

"TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 








THE 
GREAT SPECIFIC for 


CHOLERA, DIARRHGA. 
[ED YSENTERY, 


THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RE- 
PORT that it ACTS as » CHARM, one dose generally sufii- 
cient. 


Dr, GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—* TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRHGA.” 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
. of September 28, 1895, says: 

“If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to 
the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 
travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms its best recommenda- 
tion.” 

Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork, 
Feb. 6th, 1896. 

Daak Stz,—I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrhea (Dr. BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti Expediiion. I bought a small bottle just 
before leaving London for West Africa, and having fised it myself with 
beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of fhem were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in # treacherous climate, where 
they are so much exposed 40 this dangerous malady,” 
Gratefully yours, 

G. SMITH, 


To J. T. Davexvont. “ Band,” RLF. 





D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
rapidly outs short’all attacks of 


F PILEPSY, SPASM, 
Corrs, PALPITATION, ° 
4 YSTERIA. 





i MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 

Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 

Of all Chemists, 1s. 144., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 





SOLE MANUFACTUBER, ‘ 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.O. 
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DR, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 











D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical 
Staff), DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denote which he coined 
the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. BROWNE is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic subsiances 
defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, it is evident that any statement to the effect that a 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
must be false. 








R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
, Vica-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE. WOOD STATED PUBLICLY 
‘ in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNH, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See The Times, 
July 13th, 1864 
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D> J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
NEZCRALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 





THE 
GREAT SPECIFIC for 
CHOLERA, DIARRHGA. 
| [ED YSENTERY, 


THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RE- 
PORT that it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose generally suffi- 
cient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states:—“TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRHEA.” 





TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
of September’ 28, 1895, says: 

“If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to 
the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 
travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms ite best recomuienda- 
tion.” 

Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork, 
Feb. 6th, 1896. 

Dads Stz,—I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrhea (Dr, BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti Expedition. I bought a small bottle just 
before leaving London for West Africa, and having psed it myself with 
beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of fhem were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in a treacherous climate, where 
they are so much exposed 40 this dangerous malady,” 
Gratefully yours, 

G, SMITH, 


To J.T, Davemronr. “ Band,” RLF. 





D*- J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
rapidly outs short ‘all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASM, 
Corte, PALPITATION, ° 
J YSTERIA. 





|MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark. ; 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 144., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 





SOLE MANUFACTUBEB, ‘ 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.O. 
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